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Che Journal. 
Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





OUR NEW GOVERNOR. 





WE engrave, from a carte de visite, the accom- 
panying portrait of our present Governor Reuben 
E. Fenton. 

His general make-up indicates an active, prac- 
tical, energetic, off-hand, prompt, resolute, honest, 
dignified, manly man. He is out of a long-lived 
family, is well built, of good material, and has an 
excellent constitution. The temperament is tough 
and enduring ; his timbers are of oak rather than 
of pice ; well pat together, and if copper-fasten- 
ed, he certainly is not “ copper-headed”—in its 
vulgar political sense. 

In the movement of his mental and physical 
machinery there is no unnecessary friction or 
shackle ; every part fits every other part; and 
when the steam is let on, all the wheels and cogs 
move in their places with ease and with power, 

Dropping metaphor, we proceed to take his 
measure according to scientific and psychological 
principles. . 

In stature, Governor Fenton is above the 








average of men ; his head, though rather large, is 
in fair proportion to the body, and the whole is 
of the best quality. 

Observe the head ; it is high from the ear to the 
top in the center, front, and crown ; it is long from 
Individuality to the occiput. and sufficiently 
broad at the base to give force and propelling 
power. Self-Esteem, Firmness, Approbativeness, 
Veneration, Hope, and Benevolence are large, 








PORTRAIT OF REUBEN E. FENTON. GOVERNOR OF NEW YORE. 





and he has that comfortable feeling of assurance 
which gives perfect self-possession, and that com- 
plaisance which makes others feel at home in his 
presence. His large Firmness gives that stead- 
fastness which holds him to a purpose. 

He is always respectful toward others, and 
strictly obedient to his own high moral sense ; his 
religion is between hiniself and his God, to 
whom he pays his devotions ; he is not credulous, 
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but open to conviction, quick to perceive, and 
always hopeful. looking on the bright rather than 
on the dark side of life ; he aims high, and though 
disappointed, would never be disheartened, but 
would try again. Being strictly honest in all his 
transactions, those who know him best would 
trust him most. He is charitable according to 
his means, sympathizing deeply with those who 
suffer, and exerting himself to relieve them. His 
Christianity is more practical than theoretical. and 
consists in doing good, rather than waiting for 
good to be done. 

Observe the face—in which, however, our 
engraving fails to do him justice. It is well 
formed ; and the most striking features are the 
very large perceptive faculties, which project in 
such a marked degree over the eyes, giving the 





forehead the appearance of receding abruptly. 
There is, however, a liberal share of brain above 
and forward of the ear. The nose is prominent, 
the upper lip full and firm, and the chin is well 
formed ; the eyes are more prominent and express- 
ive than are here represented. 

When called into action, there is manifested, in 
every part, great strength, quickness, and flexi- 
bility of movement, and be can concentrate in a 
moment all his mental forces upon a given point, 
and become, as it were, self-magnetized. His is 
the organization of a natural-born leader, a cap- 
tain, a pilot, and a pioneer in education, in im- 
provement, in reforms, and in all those practical 
affairs which have for their end and aim the im- 
provement of man and the advancement of civili- 
zation. 

We predict, in advance of experiment, that this 
gentleman wiil not only prove to be “the right 
man in the right place,” but that he will éontinue 
to rise in the confidence and esteem of the people 
throughout the State and the nation. 





os 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
OPENING OF A FREE SCHOOL IN DORSETSHIRE. 

We bave received, through Andrew Boardman, 
Esq., of this city, a copy of the Scotsman news- 
paper, containing « report of this interesting 
event, which is as follows : 

A few days ago the opening of a public school, 
built and endowed by T. H. Bastard, Esq., of 
Charlton Marshall, at Milldown, Dorsetshire, was 
celebrated. It is a condition of the endowment 
that a knowledge of the elements of physiology 
and of economic science shall be taught in the 
school. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Bastard, and among 
the guests were Sir James Clark, physician in 
ordinary to Her Majesty ; his son, John Clark, 
Esq.; Dr. W. B. Hodgson, James M‘Clelland, Exq., 
of Glasgow, etc. The ceremony of uncovering 
a new fountain, erected at the entrance of the 
building. and which is of classic design, built of 
white brick with stone dressing, was first pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. Bastard said he had erected the fountain 
for the use of the public, and had also designed 
it as a memorial to the late Mr. George Combe 
aud De. Andrew Combe, whose friendship he had 
the pleasure of enjoying, and whose benevolent 
efforts he had deemed worthy to be recorded. 
The tablet having been uncovered, disclosed the 
following inscription: “Erected for the public 

; use by Thomas Horlock Bastard, and dedicated 

by him to the memory of his esteemed friends, 
i\ George Combe and Andrew Combe, M.D., and of 
(\; their zealous efforts to diffuse knowledge of the 
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human constitution, and of the laws of nature as 
conducive to the preservation of health and the 
advancement of morality. October, 1864.’ 


The company then adjourned to dinner, at 
which, in reply to the toast of his health, Mr. 
Bastard said: The Milldown School has now 
been finally opened, and I beg to say a few words 
respecting the reasons of my taking such a step, 
and on certain parts of the education to be given, 
which will probably be considered novelties. 
First, I believe that education was capable of 
improvement, an idea not originating in myself, 
but in all that is constantly said and transpiring 
on the subject; and whether what I have done 
shall turn out to be an improvement or not, at 
least such was one of my objects. I had no 
Utopian ideas of introducing a perfect system of 
education. One step toward improvement was 
all that I contemplated, and with this view only 
I made the condition that, in addition to other 
usual branches of instruction, a knowledge of 
the structure of the human body and of physi- 
ology should be taught in the school; and to this 
I was led by a strong impression that such know- 
ledge has a most beneficial eff-ct in inducing care 
of that most inestimable blessing, health, and also 
carries with it other moral advantages. The 
notion is not quite new, it has for some time 
been advocated, and was especially so by the 
late Mr. George Combe Physiological teaching 
has previously been introduced into a few other 
schools, I believe with success; and I have rea- 
sons for stating that lessons on the subject in this 
school are received with interest by the children, 
and are not found to be beyond their compre- 
hension. Another subject of instruction pro- 
posed is that of economic science, which is start- 
ling, more from its name than anything else. As 
yet I believe it has only been taught to any extent 
in the Birkbeck schools, which have been estab- 
lished in London by Mr. William Ellis. If I were 
to venture on a popular description of it, 1 should 
call it the teaching of knowledge of the means 
and conditions for bringing about useful ends in 
life. This may have reference to the value of 
labor and of commodities, and to the business of 
their sale and purchase, to the management with 
which a store is provided and kept for future use, 
and, in short, to all the transactions of life in 
which care for the present and forethought for 
the future is concerned ; and, farther, to the hon- 
esty as well as profit with which these transac- 
tions are carried on. Well, what is this but 
conduct which may be good or bad. and, accord- 
ing to its kind, will have good or bad results, 
The abstruse-looking term, then, of economic 
science may be converted into the science of 
conduct, than which I can imagine pothing more 
suitable for lessons to children. Mr. Bastard 
then spoke of the difference between teaching 
children facts in science. as partially introduced 
of late years, and the old fa~hioned mode of word 
teaching. The former, though sounding grand, 
is only teaching a knowledge of things, which is 
found in practice to be as interesting to the child 
as to an adult, and to form the best part of edu- 
cation. For myself, | have long held that musenlar 
work and muscular play are «8 necessary parts 
of education as the mental work of the school- 
room. By the third clause of the endowment, 
children of all sects are to be admissible to the 
school, and religious instruction so regulated as 
not to cause the exclusion of any child. In con- 
formity with this, the managers thought it prudent 
to confine such instruction to reading the Bible, 
and not te teach any catechism. It was so an- 
nounced in the prospectus issued, and has been 
acted on with the result, I am happy to say, of 
appearing to give satisfaction. In fact, in a 
school comprising children of all denominations 
it would never be safe to touch on anything that 
might be even twisted into doctrinal or sectarian 
teaching; and here it is unnecessary, becanse 
the children are with their parents, or friends to 
whom they are intrusted, both mornings and 
evenings, and also the whole of Saturdays and 
Sundays, during which ample opportunity is 
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afforded for the parents, either by themselves or 
their respective ministers, to give such religious 
instruction as they may choose. (Applause.) 
Mr. Bastard then gave the health of the visitors 
present, coupling with the toast the name of Sir 
James Clark. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir James Clark congratulated Mr. Bastard very 
sincerely on the establishment of the school The 
building was admirably suited for a school, and 
there were every means there of teaching pbysi- 
ology and economic science, which branches of 
knowledge were the basis on which the school 
was founded, and he much approved of the other 
condition by which parents of all denominations 
were enabled to send their children to the school, 


| and which arrangement he considered to be a 


| great step toward the promotion of peace. 








As 
to physiology. it was the means of promoting 
health, and consequently longevity, and was one 
of the most important things in the world. He 
had no doubt but that physiology, which was 
only the knowledge of the fanctions and struc- 
ture of the human body, could be well taught in 
schools, for wherever it had been introduced it 
had excited more interest than any other study. 
(Hear, hear.) Nobody kuew the importance of 
this study so much as medical men; and they 
also knew the facility with which it might be 
taught. 

The Chairman then gave the health of James 
M‘Clelland, Esq., and Dr. Hodgson. 

Mr. M Clelland, in responding, entered into an 
interesting and detailed account of a school with 
which he was connected in Glasgow, established 
in 1850, for the purpose of teaching, besides the 
elementary branches of education, physiology 
and chemistry, which excited at its commence- 
ment much opposition, but which was afterward 
recognized by Government, and its instruction 
sought by the very teachers from whom the oppo- 
sition had proceeded. Many of the pupils had 
passed Government examinations and became en- 
titled to prizes; and lately he had received in- 
formation that sixteen of the teachers of the 
Glasgow Normal School had gone to the master 
of their school for the purpose of receiving in- 
struction in physiology. (Applause.) He wished 
the school every success. Dr. Hodgson also ad- 
dressed the company in an able speech. 

[This is another “straw in the wind,” by which 
to judge which way it blows. The public mind 
of Great Britain, as well as that of the U.S A., 
is being directed to the necessity of a better 
system of education than that which now pre- 
vails. It is beginning to be understood that 
highly cultivated brains amount to nothing with 
poor, feeble, dilapidated bodies. Hence the in- 
troduction of physiology in our schools.—Ep.] 

> Pee. — 


Facts asovt tHE Human Bopy.—The number 


| of bones in the framework of the human body is 


260, of which 108 are in the feet and hands, there 
being in each 27. The quantity of blood in 
adults is, on an average, 30 pounds, and it passes 
through the heart once in four minutes. Only 
one tenth of the human body is solid matter. A 
dead body weighing 120 pounds was dried in the 
oven till all moisture was expelled, and its weight 
Egyptian mummies 
are bodies thoroughly dried ; they usually weigh 
about 7 pounds. The lungs of an adult ordina- 
rily inhale 20 cubic inches of air at once, and if 
we breatbe 20 times in a minute, the quantity of 
air consumed in an hour will be 48,000 cubic 
inches, or 1,152,000 inches in a day, which is 
equal to 86 hogsheads. 


Ir the body is, as an old author calls it, the 
bridegroom of the soul, many a good-looking 
body is worse married than Socrates was. 


was reduced to 12 pounds. 
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| Religious Department, 


Eee? 


“The Phrenvlogist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the natare of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect harmony with human nature.” —Spurzheia, 





WORKING TOGETHER FOR GOOD. 
A SERMON BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 





“ And we know that ali things work together for good 
to them that love God, to them who are the called accord- 
ing to his purpose.”—Romans viil. 28 


[ExcovraGement.—There are few, or none, who do not 
need words of encouragement Tee life and ministra- 
tions of the Saviour were a continuous sermon of hope 
and of cheer, to encourage men to do right, to sccure 
happiness, both temporal and eternal. Mr. BREcHER, 
animated by this spirit, * fires up” his hearers to cultivate 
faith, to suffer for the right, and to be of good cheer, ever 
trusting in the Lord. We commend this discourse as 
well-adapted to encourage the reader.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

GOD IN COMMON LIFE. 

There is a grandeur in this, we know. It lifts 
itself up in the midst of doubts, and fears, and 
skeptical reasonings, and tremblings of heart of 
every kind, as an island rises up out of the sea, 
and stands peacefully and unmoved amid storms, 
and waves, and their thunders. For this certain- 
ty of knowing stands in the very point around 
about which have been most doubtings and unbe- 
liefs. The unerring moral purpose of God in the 
course of time ; the inevitable blessing of those 
that love God and follow him, and, by implica- 
tion, the inevitable overthrow of those that hate 
God and oppose him—this has been the very piv- 
otal point of doubt. Men have well-nigh cast 
away their confidence and their hope of religion, 
and their faith of God in divine government, be- 
cause it has seemed to them that in the endless 
mixtures of punishments in time, there was no 
certainty that goodness took hold upon benefit, 
and there were a thousand evidences that evils 
took hold on reward. And if there is one great 
uniform skepticism that has flowed from the be- 
ginning of time down to our day, wearing channels 
deep as the very bottom of moral consciousness, 
it is the doubt whether, judging from the way af- 
fairs turn out in this world, there is any evidence 
that there is a God that governs according to 
justice, and truth, and merit. And when, there- 
fore, a man stands up and says, “I know it; I 
know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God,” if he be a man worthy of 
any confidence, a man of stature, a man of sub- 
stance of mind, there is a moral sublimity in it, 
and every man’s attention is arrested, and every 
man’s heart is drawn. For this is the very thing 
that we all want to know—whether in this world 
we have a God that will take care of us. We have 
it in the Catechism, we have it in the Confession, 
we have it in the letter of the Bible; but that 
which every one wants to know is whether it is 
outside of men’s articles of teaching ; whether 
in reality there is a course of things in which 
men may feel that, if they love God, and trust 
him, no matter what happens, everything happens 
right, and will come out right. 

Blessed be God for old St. Panl! That tongue 
of his swings yet. It strikes all the hours of the 
day and of the night of ages. The words that 
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rang out of him are words that comfort us, and 
cheer us, and will, down to the end of time. 
MISSION OF EVIL THINGS. 

Let us look a little, then, at the meaning of 
these words, “All things work together for 
good ;” for it really does not seem as though all 
things did. Either Paul was mistaken, or we are, 
a hundred times a day. You are meeting every 
day things that you not only call evil, but feel to 
be bitter evils. You are continually going to God 
in prayer to ask that what you regard as evils 
may be removed from you. You every day 
mourn over something as a special evil, which, if 
it is not taken out of your way, will undermine 
and destroy you, or burden you, or limit you, or, 
what is worse, limit those whom you love better 
than your own life. It is your common experi- 
ence to meet trials and evils that to you are 
most wasting and mischievous. And Paul says, 
“ [T know all these things work for good.” And 
a thing that works for good is good, and has 
benefits. 

EDUCATING POWER OF TROUBLE. 

In a whole career, what are called evils, trou- 
bles, mishaps, have as important an agency in 
the formation of individuals, and families, and 
nations, as the things that are called good. I 
shall not go minutely into reasoniogs to reconcile 
these things, but by illustration I can show that 
this declaration is true. If you take huuger and 
reasonable satisfaction, and ask which is good 
and which is evil, everybody will say that hunger 
is the evil, and that reasonable satisfaction is the 
good. If you take moderate and proper clothing, 
and rags and a want of clothing, and ask which 
is the good and which is the evil, everybody will 
tell you that a want of clothing is the evil, and 
that proper clothing is the good. If you take 
fostering care and kindness, and neglect and 
abuse, and ask which are good and which are 
evil, everybody will say that neglect and abuse 
are the evil, and that fostering care and kindness 
are the good. - 

EASE AND LUXURY NOT BLESSINGS. 

But take two boys at the age of twenty-five. 
Where did that one come from? He came from 
the loins of a futher that was upright and God- 
fearing. He bad a mother that was a mother in- 
deed. He bad loving brothers and sisters. His 
entrance into life was almost one of choral joy. 
At every step his wants were anticipated. His 
evils were foreseen and averted. He knew noth- 
ing about need. He had abundant wealth to de- 
pend upon. He attained the age of twenty-five 
without sickness, to know what it was; without 
task and burdens, to know what they were; 
without uncertainties, to know what they were. 
He has had what we call good things for twenty- 
five years. And what is he at twenty-five? Well, 
he is a sweet, goodish young man—and good for 
nothing! There is no marrow in his bones. 
There is no steel in his muscles. He has had no 
experience. He never fenced with the devil, 
and whipped him. He never fought till the sun 
went down, and at last wrested victory under 
desperate odds. He has had no training. He 
has had nothing but good all his life. And it 
has killed him, and made him a worthless young 
man. 





TRIAL TRAINS TO STRENGTH. 

And who is the other young man that has come 
down to twenty-five? His father died in the 
poor-house, and he ran away from it when he was 
eight years old. A good start in life! His 
clothes were rags. He had as many windows in 
them as there were in the factory where the cloth 
was made. He went to one who employed him 
for the purpose of bruising and kicking and cuf- 
fing him. He ran away from this man, to fall 
into other as bad, or worse hands. It is difficult 
to trace his course as he swept down the eddying 
stream, now whirled into this channel, and now 
into that, sometimes on one side, and sometimes 
on the other. He grew up feeling that man was 
his enemy, and that if he had anything, God must 
give it to him, and he must earn it. At fifteen or 
sixteen years of age he began to get a hold on 
life. He worked hard fora very little. That he 
husbanded. He studied when other men idled. 
And he wrought out for himself, against fate and 
a host of evils—what? Manhood, the best gift 
that ever God gave in this world. With a heart 
to dare, with a spirit to endure, with fortitude to 
suffer, and with fearlessness without presumption, 
at twenty-five he looked at life, and said, “I can 
conquer it.” 

THE CONTRAST. 

Here are the two men. One has come on the 
path of good things. He is a nice young man! 
He is the mother’s darling and the father’s pride! 
His hands are lily-white and beautiful! And he 
is good for nothing! The other is all scarred by 
the rough usage that he has undergone, and the 
severe experience that he has passed through. 
He is twenty-five, and there is not a line of beau- 
ty on him. God’s plow has drawn its furrows 
across his brow. He is as hard as an anvil, and 
he has been pounded as much. He has had evil 
upon evil, and trouble upon trouble. And what 
is he now? Aman; and he will be the world’s 
rudder, if God so please. For it is the men who 
are wrought out under such circumstances that 
steer the things that are, 

EVILS A BLESSING. 

Now, I ask you whether it is not true, in the 
whole career of a man, that what are called evil 
things are a great deal better than what are 
called good things. As between good, as a moral 
quality, implying virtue, truth, nobleness, charity ; 
and evil, as a moral quality, implying meannesses, 
lusts, appetites—of course as between these there 
can be no doubt that evil is always bad, and good 
is always good. But when we speak of all things 
working out good, we mean good in the sense of 
prosperity. And I declare that in the whole 
course of a man’s life and education, he is served 
better by things that are not good than by things 
that are. It takes both to make a fully develop- 
ed man; it takes prosperities and adversities ; it 
takes blessings and mischiefs ; it takes soft pats 
and hard blows ; it takes things bright and things 
dark ; it takes day and night; it takes summer 
and winter. All of these work together; and 
when the man is wrought ont as the product of 
them all, all things may be said to have worked 
together for hisbenefit in the long run. 

[This sort of training and experience tries and 
calls out a/l the faculties, and enables one to 
know what there is of him.—Eb.] 
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A GOOD DEED HAS MANY ROOTS. 

In the economy of life, affairs are never the 
result of single minds. All things.do work to- 
gether ; and you never can tell whether a man is 
well off or badly off by the product of any one 
single class of influences. You must wait till 
you see what everything does at last, before you 
can determine this. The final act of charity to a 
poor man is the cloak that keeps the storm from 
him, and shelters him from the cold. But what is 
the history of that cloak, which at last performs 
its benefit to the man? Why. a thousand things 
worked through years, and months, and weeks, 
and days, before the cloak was turned out. The 
shepherd had his sheep. But it required long 
working for the shepherd to get his sheep collect- 
ed. And when he had done that, the fleece would 
not have grown if it had not been for the winter. 
And winters are considered hard things. Wool 
is nature’s provision; and it is a provision that 
is wrought out of trouble. The same gold that 
pinches the pauper gives the beaver its fur, the 
bird its feathers and its down, and the flocks their 
The very things that make a man need a 
cloak, far back in the economy of nature are 
working. in birds and in beasts, to produce the 
materials for that eloak. 

And then came the labor of the shepherd. He 
and his boys sheared the fleece. They marketed 


fleece. 


the wool. And the raw material was brought to 
the hand of the workman. Working together 
still. 


Then came in the processes of cleansing, assort- 
ing, carding, and spinning, by the manufacturer. 
These all worked together, but for a remote re- 
sult. 

But who made the machines by which the wool 
wascarded andspun? The miner had to dig for 
the ore, the furnace had to smelt it, the foundry 
had to cast it, and the mechanic had to finish the 
various parts of the machines and put them to- 
gether. A long working together of influences 
and events took place before the wool was be- 
gun to be fashioned. 

And when the wool was turned out ready for 
the fabric, it needed coloring. 
requisite materials for that?) They were scatter- 
ed throughout the globe. Some were in Hondu- 
ras, some in the East Indies, and some in other 
And it took the old chemist, or alche- 
mist, a thousand years to develop the science, 
which is now carried forward by Liebig, Chevreul, 
Davy, and other chemists. 


Where were the 


countries. 
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All these things com- | 


ing together, at last color was provided, and the | 


wou. was thrown into the dye-vat. 
Then the weaving began; and then, for the 
first time, was seen what was the beginning of all 


these remote workings, that at last had come to | 


work together. 


From a score of directions, and | 


from bundreds of different hands, all these ele- | 


ments began to point to the same result. And 
every stroke of the loom added, little by little, to 
the cloth. And finally it was obtained from the 


manufacturer, and put upon the back of the poor | 


man in the form of a cloak. And for years all 
things bad worked together to make that cloak. 
And many things worked to make it that you did 
not suspect to have any relation to that result. 


So, while we are in this life experiencing here 


a single line, and there a single line, of those 
things which have a bearing upon our welfare, 
we are apt to judge of good or bad, of prosperity 
or adversity, by fragmentary results, not consid- 
ering what the Apostle says—that all things work 
together, and that if we want to know what 
things are good, and what are bad, we must wait 
and see the outcome, the final issue. 
MAGNITUDE OF GOD’S PLAN. 

Now, in God’s domain, consider the immensity 
of scope; the enormous multitude of details ; the 
remote places and periods; the subtle nature of 
elements. Consider how vast a moral question is 
presented in the training of one single character, 
or in the issuing of one single life. Consider 
that it includes so wide a space, both in time and 
scope, that it is impossible to trace the connection 
between the different parts. There is not one 
man in a million in whose case it can be done. 
Only here and there a clear, disclosed case comes 
before us, in which we are able to see that 
although it looks as though men had misfortune 
and trouble, yet, after all, all things are working 
for their good; that things which seem hard and 
harsh «re blessings full of bounty. 

But the Apostle, from insight of holy sagacity, 
and from experience, studied from a moral stand- 
point, and, above all, from a revelation of the 
Spirit of God within him, had learned that in the 
events of human life, ‘7 a man once joins himself 
heartily and thoroughly to God and to men, all 
things shall, in the eud, however they may touch 
him, and however they may seem to-day or to- 
morrow, work together for good. In the end 
where? In the future world? Yes, that, of 
course, as the highest consummation; but in this 
world, too. In the present life, and in the life to 
come, godliness is profitable. 

This all rests upon the central truth that God 
governs the world actively toward a moral result ; 
that he employs every agency in it; and that 
those who love him and who follow his commands 
shall be taken care of by him. Should we not 
expect this beforehand? Should we presume be- 
forehand that such a world as this would be spun 
as a boy spins a top, forgetting it, and leaving it 
to run down when the impelling force is with- 
drawn? At least, should we not suppose that it 
was a world to be governed by a Creator? And 
since it is revealed that the Creator is also Fath- 
er, should we not suppose that the Father would 
take care of his own children? How is it in the 
family, and according to our own experience? 
Do not we see that the meaning of parental love 
and wisdom is, not that the father takes the child 
to give it what it wants, its wants being deduced 
from its imperfect experience and its wayward 
conduct, but that the father, with foresight of 
what the child really needs, and what is really 
for its full and prolonged happiness, is bending 
all the energy of the household to give to the 
child the things that are best for it? That is pa- 
rental experience. 

BAD MEN ADHERE TO THEIR FRIENDS. 

But, rising out of the purest sphere of human 
endeavor into one of the impurest, how is it in 
political life? There is coarseness, and selfish- 
ness, and treachery, and overreaching, and under- 
mining enough in political life ; and yet there is 
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one law that runs all through it, and that is, that 
men favor those that are on their side. They are 
not, perhaps, willing to sacrifice themselves for 
their benefit ; but it is the law even in selfish poli- 
tics that men defend and take cure of their own 
party, of those that believe as they believe, as 
far as possible. I think there are thousands in 
this world who never come any nearer to know- 
ing what it is to love, than to feel a kind of politi- 
cal warmth toward those that vote as they vote, 
and steal as they steal, and lie as they lie. And 
if there is this moral thread that runs even 
through selfish lives like a thread of gold through 
a rotten fabric; if it is the instinct of even self- 
ish men to look out for the welfare of their side, 
shall the eternal Father, the everlasting Lover, 
who has given to men this nature which they 
thus feebly follow out, and who gave his own Son 
a ransom for the world—shall he not freely give 
us all the things which we need? If this world 
is in the hands of such a God, and if he adminis- 
ters, I will not say with a nobler virtue, and a 
more pure and illustrious rule, than men possess, 
but as an earthly father administers, or as a po- 
litical man governs, will not that God incline to 
favor those that are on his side, and that belong 
to his family? If God, seeing the end from the 
beginning, knows all the interior wants of the 
soul, knows what is the influence of all providen- 
tial secular events, and if men are his children, 
and are to rest on him and trust in him, is it 
strange to suppose that he will make all things 
inure to the benefit of those that love him? Is it 
strange to suppose that he will be sure to make 
our real good, and not our apparent, the end and 
aim of administration ? 
THE BODY; ITS VALUE. 

We have a physical life which goes but a cer- 
tain way ; which is important, to be sure, while 
it lasts, but which will soon lie down in the grave. 
I do not believe God despises the body. There 
was a time of asceticism when men believed that 
the body was a great curse, and that their busi- 
ness was to despise it, and in every way possible 
tread upon it ; but the body is very good for the 
purpose for which it was made. It is only when 
we worship it, and exalt it out of its sphere, that 
it becomes bad. God made it on purpose, and 
he keeps making it over and over again. And 
all the necessities of the body are a part of God’s 
economy. He feeds the sparrow and man alike. 
He makes, in the economy of nature, provision 
for all real bodily wants. 

Now, many men judge of God's moral govern- 
ment by the events of life as related to their 
bodies. Many men, if they have enough to eat 
and drink and wear, and a place to sleep; if they 
have that which satisfies their physical demands, 
they say, ‘ God is good to me.” Good to them? 
Ten thousand angels have chanted over their 
head immortal melodies ; but they were sealed in 
their higher faculties, and they did not bear them. 
God has sent out to a man from the spheres above 
bands of glorified spirits with gifts which go to 
make manhood, but manhood was not valued by 
him except so far as the body was concerned, and 
the spirits came back with all the gifts—hopes, 
and faiths, and everlasting visions of gladness 
and love. So God says to some lower sprite, 
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“Carry him something to eat ;” and then the 
man says, “ Now God is good to me.” And yet, 
the life of the body is the least part of human 
life ; for it is soon atanend, And if God should 
measure his providential government to you and 
me by the things that relate to our bodily comfort, 
he would administer to the poorest part of us. 
Blessed be God, all things work together for our 
good, but not always for the good of our bodies. 
SOCIAL LIFE. 

There is something higher than the life of the 
body. There is a social life, which is a step far- 
ther advanced. There is a power of the soul to 
take in the interests of others; to twine about 
them, and lean on them; and to bless them in 
leaning. And the life of social relation has this 
significance: that though it may not yet be a 
blessed literature, it is the alpbabet of a litera- 
ture ; though it may not have many words spelled 
out, it has the potency to spell everlasting lore 
of gladness. 

God governs more by the social nature than by 
the body. This, instead of leading men to think 
of their physical wants, leads them to think of the 
wants of their affections. You are proud, and 
your pride stands in the way of your social im- 
provement. Now, how shall that pride be dis- 
posed of? There flowed the Croton River. For 
ages it poured its waters into the already full 
Hudson. And the old city of New York sweltered 
in summer, and was nasty the year round, for 
want of water. The idea was conceived of bring- 
ing down the Croton. But how could it be 
brought? There were low places across which it 
had to be carried, and there were high places that 
had to be pierced to allow it to pass. The engi- 
neer took the levels, and ran the line, and built 
the tunnels and bridges ; and how many fillings 
up, and gradings down, were necessary before the 
work was completed of carrying this refreshing 
stream and distributing it through the streets of 


the city—for like a vast arterial system, it pul- | 


sates, and carries life along its arteries. There 
are sweet affections in the human soul that would 
be refreshing and life-giving if they were only 
brought out where they could be seen and felt; 
but here are ridges of pride that must be tunneled 
or graded down, and there are valleys of vanity 
that must be filled up or bridged over. So God 
sets the engineer of trouble and misfortune to 
work, and a process is undertaken of bringing 
haughty men down, and raising lowly men, un- 
worthily cast down, higher. And men think that 
misfortunes and troubles are strange instruments 
of God’s providence. It may seem so to you; 
but God says, “It is plain enough to me what I 
am doing.” Here is a man that, for certain rea- 
sons, is not answering the ends of bis being ; and 
God says, “ Now, let me do the work for you ;” 
and he deals with him, and in a way that causes 
him pain. But what of that? Every single step 
taken to set a diamond would be one of pain if 
the diamond had nerves. The process of digging 
out would be painful; the process of grinding 
would be painful. And the process of purifying 
the gold by fire would be painful, if the gold had 
nerves. The processes are all processes of attri- 
tion, from the time that the diamond is taken out 
of the ground till it is placed in the bosom of 











beauty, to flame evermore—symbolic of pure 
thoughts and things. 

And so, on the social plane, every step to make 
men better is a step of pain and suffering ; but it 
is to make the soul flash like the diamond, for the 
glory of God. All things work together for good, 
if you only knew what they are working for. 

THE SPIRIT-LIFE BEYOND THIS. 

But there is something higher than the social 
nature of man. Although it is vastly higher and 
more worthy of consideration than the body, it 
is, comparatively speaking, very low. You do 
not know anything about the just beyond. We 
substitute imaginings, or conceit, or ponderous 
knowings drawn from earthly things, for the efflu- 
ent and unvailed glory of the other world, which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of 
man conceived. But this one thing we know— 
that when, being sons of God, we shall see him, 
we shall be satisfied with him, for we shall be 
like him. We are to be transformed by the power 
of the divine Spirit that has created us into such 
an image of God, that when we stand in heaven, 
all our thoughts will be parallel with God’s 
thoughts. Our thoughts will not compare with 
his in magnitude ; but as the little child runs pit- 
a-pat by the side of the father, holding the father’s 
hand, so our child-thoughts, taking hold of God’s 
thought-hands, will go parallel with his thoughts. 
This we know: that the truest part of a man is 
that which does not appear in this world at all. 
Your life is hid—not in the same glorious sense 
in which the Apostle said, “ Your life is hid with 
Christ in God,” bnt your true life is hid in you. 
You are all locked up. You do not know what is 
in you. You do not know what that conscience 
means which in your experience has for the most 
part been an inquisitor prying into your conduct, 
and tormenting you. What is the regality of a 
conscience that is at ease and at peace, and that 
has the liberty of administering equity and truth 
and purity in the soul, no man knows, or can 
know, in this life. Faith of the invisible—who 
knows what that is? What would an owl say of 
daylight if placed as a witness on the stand to 
testify concerning it? The very structure of his 
eye is such that he can not know anything about 
it. And yet, an owl knows as much about day- 
light as we do about the great invisible realm, or 
of that faith which ministers to us of the things of 
that realm. Our knowledge of faith, in practical 
life, is about like our knowledge of the gold in the 
mountains of California, when we find specks of 
gold in the quartz that we take from the surface 
of the ground. Our noblest faculties—our vene- 
ration, by which we are impelled to reverence 
God, and worship him; our love [benevolence] 
that makes kindred every living creature, from 
God on his throne to the poorest human being on 
the globe ; the element of holy thought ; nobility 
of purpose; round and perfect manhood, made 
translucent, transparent, by the glory of moral 
traits --we have seen none of these things here. 
We wait to see them in the land to which we are 
going. But God saw them from the beginning ; 
and he is governing in this world, not for what is 
best for your body just now, nor even for what is 
best for your social disposition, but for what is 
best for your life of immortality and glory beyond 
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the grave. Blessed be God, he does not adminis- 
ter to the seed, but to the blossom and the fruit. 
He does not see, as we do, only the beginning. 
He takes a perspective. He holds every man up, 
and looks at him—from stem to stern, clear 
through ; and not as in the harbor, but as riding 


“across the ocean to the far distant haven. He 


watches us in the whole process of our develop- 
ment; and he declares, “My providence, that 
notes the falling of the sparrow, and registers the 
hairs of your head, counting them, causes all 
things to work together for your good.” We see 
it in some measure, even in this world, but the 
revelation of it, in its fullness and glory, is to be 
only in the world to come. 

And now, Christian brethren, with this simple 
illustration of what is meant by this declaration 
of the working together of all things for our good, 
of God’s administration of affairs for our benefit 
here and hereafter, let me ask bow many of you 
have come to a conviction of this truth? I will 
not ask how many of you can say, with the lordly 
voice of Paul, that mightiest of the sons of the 
Church, “I know.” He spoke so that the Jews 
heard him, and his words are rolling down still, 
and they will sound to the end of time. That 
honest and noble man, out of the midet of suffer- 
ing, emerged to declare, “I know that all things 
work together for good.””’ When tears dropped 
down from his eyes like rain, when every single 
sense of his body ached with deprivation and per- 
secution, when he was looked upon as the off- 
scouring of the world and the filth of the earth, 
when he was beset by every conceivable mischief, 
he stood up and said, ‘‘I know that all things 
work together for good.” 

GOOD RISING OUT OF BASENESS. 

Go to some of those old cities of Europe. Go 
into those streets of huckstering Jews, where self- 
ishness rules; or into those streets which, from 
shop to shop, and from house to house, reek with 
drunkenness and lecherous debauchery, and what 
do you meet in the center of these haunts of cor- 
ruption? Right out of the midst of festering pas- 
sions there springs the form of some stately cathe- 
dral, which lifts its tower high in the air, and out 
of whose belfry sound out, every hour of the day 
and the night, clear, sweet-ringing bells, that 
speak of God and heaven. And out of the low 
and degraded experiences of men rises this apos- 
tolic cathedral, this noble old soul of Paul, from 
whose belfry, in every hour of time, shall be 
heard rolling out the words, “I know that all 
things shall work together for good.”’ Let the 
world wrangle as it may, there is a faith, a 
knowledge, a certainty, that all things are work- 
ing together for good. There were heart-longings 
of God for you before you were born. When 
you were in the darkness of inexperience, God 
showered down light upon you. He has always 
watched over you. He never left nor forsook 
you. He has had purposes of mercy and love 
for you. All the economy of your life has been 
administered by a sympathizing God for your 
good for ever and for ever. 

I am convinced, with the Apostle, that nothing 
shall separate us from the love of God. With him 
I can say, “Iam persuaded that neither death, 
nor life’’—death, when we long to live, nor life, 
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when we long to die—*“ nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” All 
the forces that stand between us and God’s 
throne we know not—God knows; but none of 
them shall separate us from the love of God. 
There is my hope; there is my confidence. 

Have you this faith ?—the faith, not of your 
faithfulness to Christ, but of Christ’s faithfulness 
to you ; not of your love, but of his love; not of 
your power, but of God's power; not of your 
purpose, but of God’s eternal purpose by which 
he will save you with an everlasting salvation. 
O soul, so saved, so enrefuged, return every day 
unto that rest! 
dangers beset you, as the necessity for food calls 
the bird forth where hawks imperil it, fly back 
again to that rest. “ Return unto thy rest, O my 
soul! for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
thee.” ‘ 

Blessed be the name of the Lord that loved us, 
and gave himself for us; and may he redeem us, 
and make us kings and priests before God! 


If business calls you forth where 
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A knowledge of the structure and functions of the haman body 
should guide us in ail our Investigations of the various phenomena of 
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PHYSIOLOGY FOR MINISTERS. 





(Ovr friend and contributor, Rev. J. L. Corning, 
writes on this subject very sensibly as follows 
Other brain-workers, as well as clergymen, may 
make a practical application of his remarks. ] 

“A good brother preacher, who is fighting 
chronic neuralgia at Clifton Springs with wet- 
sheet packs and wheaten grits, writes me as fol- 
lows: ‘I wish you would suggest to me some 
good. practical, concise work on Physiology, by 
which I can make myself better acquainted with 
my fleshly self.’ 

“On reflection, I have concluded to make a 
public response to this request, that some hun- 
dreds of preachers, in like case, may, if possible, 
get a benefit. I never hear that a man has begun 
to tinker up his damaged physiology that I do 
not groan in spirit for him. In such circum- 
stances, one gets into a fearful dilemma. To 
think about one’s aches and ails almost inevitably 
leads to new morbid conditions both of body and 
mind; and not to think about them may be even 
more disastrous. I have heard people say that a 
man never should think that he has got a stomach ; 
but I know men who have lived on that maxim 
till they had little stomach left to think of. Per- 
haps this is good orthodoxy for a wood-sawyer, 
but it is dangerous doctrine for a student, who is 
constantly liable to damage digestion in two ways, 
first by over-eating or an injudicious dietary as 
to quality, and then by an excessive expenditure 
of nervous force through the brain. A preacher 
of active mentality will not be likely to pass the 
meridian of life without waking up to the neces- 
sity of a wise regimen for the care of his body, 
and how many of us have learned by bitter ex- 
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perience that cure is a more costly affair than 
prevention would have been a full huadred-fold. 
When I hear that a preacher has had a grand 
physical smash-up, and is laid up on a bydro- 
pathic dry-dock, or is taking the more carnal 
treatment of European travel, I have certain per- 
sonal memories which make me sigh for his de- 
liverance from the house of bondage. Poor 
fellow! he is in a spider’s web, and when will he 
get out? When he is at the outermost verge, the 
doctors tell him that three months, say. of med- 
icating will retimber him, and so he ventures into 
the toils; and when the three months of thrall- 
dom have been meekly endured,do! one morning 
Esculapius orders him to ran out his tongue, 
puts bis finger on a little throbbing spot just over 
one of the carpal bones, gives an ominous look, 
and says that six months more in Egypt may 
complete his cure; and then he gives up and 
goes down into the spider’s den, and then how 
his blood gets sucked out-—for greenbacks are 
blood to ministers! Perhaps the poor valetudi- 
narian will get mad by-and-by, pronounce all 
doctors a humbug and all the pathies sheer 
quackeries, jump upon a horse and take a thou- 
sand miles of trotting hygiene—medicine “ well 
shaken when taken.” If so, no matter much 
which cures him, the indignation or the horse- 
flesh, so that he gets well, stops moping, and 
goes bravely to work. But my aquatic brother, 
steaming in Dr. Foster’s packs at Clifton Springs, 
wants a text-book of physiology. Now let me 
premise that there is no science in which mere 
theory is so worthless without the supplement of 
independent thought as that which pertains to 
the structure and care of the body. Carpenter 
and Draper can tell you how many bones and 
muscles you have got. Liebig, Dr. Prout, and 
Pereira can tell you the chemistry of food. Gra- 
ham and Alcott can give you vegetarianism till 
you shall seem to be resolving into an esculent 
root. But none of these, nor a score of others 
whose names stare down upon my desk from the 
physiological shelf of my library, can be common- 
sense to a man. None of them can be a law to 
him. After all the scientific erudition with which 
they may stuff his brain and vex his nerves, he 
will find a mine of sense in that saying of Lord 
Bacon's, ‘There is a wisdom in the regimen of 
health beyond the rules of physic; a man’s own 
observation what he finds good of, and what 
he finds hurt of, is the best physic to preserve 
health.’ 

“« Nevertheless, books are of great utility, and 
the rapid multiplication of popular treatises on 
physiology and hygiene is one of the most cheer- 
ing signs of the times. The very best book that 
I ever read for a beginner is ‘Miss Beecher’s 
Letters to the People on Health and Happiness.’ 
This lady has rendered a service to the world in 
the department of health hardly less than that of 
her gifted brother in the department of reform. 
Then there are the health publications of Fowler 
and Wells. all valuable as far as my knowledge 
goes, though one need not swallow Dr. Trall’s 
vegetarianism whole, unless he so elects. Dr. 
Trall, by the way, can teach any minister a world 
of valuable knowledge in his ‘ Encyclopedia,’ 
which I keep always at my elbow. Of course, I 








do not forget the works of Dr. Hall, every one of 
which a minister ought to read. Add to these 
those precious little books of Dr. George Moore, 
published by the Harpers, particularly his 
‘Health, Disease, and Remedy,’ and you have a 
library of wisdom which, if a man but half lives 
up to, will make him skillful in pbysical care and 
culture. And so farewell for this time, my dear 
aquatic brother, and my parting wish for you is 
that your watery tuition may not turn you into 
that duck which Tom Hood tells about, who quit 
wet sheets and douches in disgust, crying, Quack! 
quack! quack!” 


_——> Poo 


INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


Tue earth is inhabited by 1,288,000,000 of in- 
habitants, namely, 396,000,000 of the Caucasian 
race ; 552,000,000 of the Mongolian race; 196,- 
000,000 of the Ethiopian ; 1,000,000 of the Amer- 
ican Indian, and 200,000,000 of the Malay races. 
All these respectively speak 3,064 languages, and 
profess more than 1,000 different religions. 

The amount of deaths is 333,333,333 per annum, 
or 91,954 per day, 3,730 per hour, 60 per minute, 
or 1 per second ; so that at every pulsation of 
our hearts a human being dies. This loss is com- 
pensated by an equal or greater number of births. 

The average duration of life throughout the 
globe is 33 years. One fourth of its population 
dies before the seventh year, and one half before 
the seventeenth. Out of 10,000 persons only one 
reaches his hundredth year, only one in 500 his 
eightieth, and only one in 100 his sixty-fifth. 

Married people live longer than unmarried 
ones, and a tall man is likely to live longer than 
a short one. Until the fiftieth year women have 
a better chance of life than men; but beyond 
that period the chances are equal. Sixty-five 
persons out of 100 marry. The months of June 
and December are those in which marriages are 
most frequent. Children born in spring are gen- 
erally stronger than those born in other seasons. 
Births and deaths chiefly occur at night. The 
number of men able to bear arms is but one 
eighth of the population. 

The nature of the profession exercises a great 
influence on longevity ; thus, out of one hundred 
of each of the following professions, the number 
of those who attain their seventieth year is— 
among clergymen, 42; agriculturists, 40; traders 
and manufacturers, 33 ; soldiers, 32 ; clerks, 32 ; 
lawyers, 29; artists, 28; professors, 27; and 
physicians, 24, so that those who study the art of 
prolonging the lives of others are most liable to 
die early, probably on account of the effluvia to 
which they are exposed. 

There are in the world 355,000,000 of Chris- 
tians, 600,000,000 professing some of the Asiatic 
religions, 160,000,000 of Mohammedans, 200,000,- 
000 of Pagans, and 5,000,000 of Jews. Of the 
Christians, 170,000,000 profess the Catholic, 76,- 
000,000 the Greek, and 80,000,000 the Protestant 
creeds. In Great Britain there are subdivisions 
among Christians, who have not less than 150 
different creeds. Which is right? 

——p> oD oa 

Pratse is tl » handmaid of virtue, but the maid 

is much oftener wooed than the mistress. 
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BABY ANGELEEN. 


BY JESSIE CARROLL. 





Basy ANGELEEN reposes; 
Lips of red, sweeter than roses, 
Ope and smile ; 
Winsome prattler! it may be 
Of the angels dreameth she 
All the while. 


Tiny form, so finely molded, 

Rounded arm on bosom folded, 
Eyes of blue, 

That the silken lashes cover: 

Could you know her, you would love her, 
(Not as we do.) 


Shining ones have been around her— 
With a glory they have bound her 
Golden hair; 
Oh! she is our heart’s best treasure— 
Little minister of pleasure 
Pays the care. 


Precious, precious bud of being— 
May the eye of the All-seeing 
Guard her ever! 
Wicked spirits ne’er deceive her, 
Holy angels weep to leave her— 
Ah, no! never! 
Le.anp Lopes, Raope Is_anp. 
eh 


TAKING PLASTER CASTS. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks, ‘‘ Can you give the pro- 
cess of making a cast from a mold so as to have 
the interior hollow?’ Ans.—We will reply first 
by an illustration. Take a quantity of melted 
tallow, and pour it into a glass bottle, cork up 
the bottle and roll it around so that the tallow 
shall flow over every part of the surface. It will 
soon get cool and adhere to the inner surface of 
the bottle, and the shell of tallow will be only so 
thick as the quantity of the material will make it. 
If more tallow were poured in, and the process 
of rolling it about were resumed, it would in- 
crease the thickness of the shell to any required 
extent. Suppose a mold made for casting a 
human head, of course it would be made in parts 
and joined. That mold could be waxed or 
greased so that the plaster cast would not adhere 
to it firmly. The parts would be put together 
and tied so that they should not become displaced, 
and the plaster would be stirred up about as 
thick as batter for buckwheat cakes. Of course 
it is calcined plaster, which will harden pretty 
quickly after being wet up with cold water. 
This batter or thin plaster is poured into the 
mold, and the mold turned around and around, 
so that the liquid plaster will flow over every 
part of the inner surface of the mold. The oper- 
ator continues to roll the mold till the plaster 
ceases to flow. If one batch or quantity thus 
poured in should not be sufficient to make a cast 
so thick as is requisite, let another quantity be 
stirred up in like manner and poured in, and the 
mold rolled as before. This will make a second 
thickness, and even a third or fourth thickness 
can be added. Then lay the mold aside for 
twenty minutes or half an hour, for the plaster 
to become set, when the strings may be taken off 
and the parts of the mold gently loosened and 
carefully removed from the cast, when it will 
stand out in all its whiteness and glory, and be 
an exact counterpart of the interior surface of 





the mold, and will be hollow. If it has been 
skillfully manipulated, every part of the cast will 
be almost exactly alike in thickness. If too lit- 
tle plaster is used, so that the cast is very thin, a 
longer time would be required for the plaster to 
harden, so as not to break in taking the mold off. 

It is more trouble to make the mold than it is 
to make the cast from the mold. You do not ask 
for this, but we think it best now to give the 
method. We will begin in simple form. If the 
cust of an egg should be required, take a small 
dish, or say a clam-shell. and fill it with wetted 
plaster. Take the egg and oil it, and imbed it 
just half its bigness in the plaster, and let the 
plaster harden and the egg lie in the plaster. It 
is presumed that the surface of the plaster around 
the egg will form a straight, clean edge. If it 
should not, it should be carefully smoothed with 
a knife. This, by a skillful hand, can be done 
while the plaster is moist or quite soft. When 
hardened, take the point of a knife and bore some 
little flaring holes in the plaster around the egg 
as it lies imbedded in the plaster. These holes 
may be a quarter of an inch deep, in the form of 
an inverted pyramid. Then take oil on a brush 
and oil the edge of this first half of the mold, 
especially these little holes ; and oil the top part 
of the egg. Then mix up more plaster, and with 
@ spoon pour it on the top of the egg, and let it 
flow down on to the edge of the first half of the 
mold in which the egg is still imbedded; and 
when the egg is completely covered, and of suffi- 
cient thickness for the mold, let it get hard, and 
then take the top part of the mold off, and remove 
the egg from the under half. Then whittle a 
place at one end to pour the plaster in ; half the 
hole being in each half of the mold. The mold 
will be held in place by little pins or teeth that 
have been formed on the last half and fit into the 
small pyramidal holes previously bored. Then, 
the mold being oiled nicely and put together, and 
fastened by a string, the plaster may be poured 
in, and the mold filled up solid. Precisely one 
half the egg having been imbedded in each half 
of the mold, it will easily come off the cast and 
reveal the form of the original pattern. A slight 
seam will be seen on the cast, which with a knife 
can be carefully removed, and you have the cast 
of the egg. 

If a human hand were to be cast, it might be 
imbedded just half way, and care taken that the 
plaster all around rises just to the middle line of 
the fingers, so that it would draw from the mold 
without pressure, then pour plaster on the upper 
half in the same manner as on the upper half of 
the egg. And when the mold is taken from the 
hand and put together, the cast of the hand can 
he made just like the cast of the egg. 

We advise raw hands not to work at taking 
casts of the head till they have tried eggs and 
hands and other objects, such as irregular-formed 
potatoes, pears, etc. And there must be as many 
pieces to the mold as may be required to take 
the mold off from a solid casting without break- 
ing the mold or the casting. 

In taking the cast of a face, the subject is 
usually laid on his back, quills are put in the 
nose to maintain breathing, and something is 
laid around the head back as far as the ears, and 
a front-piece made that can be taken off and the 
edges whittled smooth, the pin holes or dowel 
places made, put back on the face with the edge 
oiled, and the back-head taken in like manner. 
But the hair must be filled with soap or paste, 
and laid in solid masses, so as not to stick to the 
mold or become imbedded in it, otherwise there 
will be a double grief—one for the artist and the 
other for his luckless subject. When the mold is 
ready,a cast is taken, generally solid, and the 
mold broken off in small pieces—the cast finished 
smoothly, and a new mold made in small parts, 
so that it can be taken off, and when this is dried 
and oiled, nice casts of the face and head are made. 














BUSINESS RULES FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Tae world estimates men by their success in 
life, and, by general consent, permanent success 
is evidence of superiority. 

Never, under any circumstances, assume a re- 
ponsibility you can avoid consistently with your 
duty to yourself and others. In other words, 
‘mind your own business.” 

Base all your actions upon a principle of jus- 
tice, preserve your integrity of character, and in 
doing this never reckon on the cost. 

Remember that self-interest is more likely to 
warp your judgment than all other circumstances 
combined ; therefore look well to your duty when 
your interest is concerned. 

Never attempt to make money at the expense 
of your reputation. 

Be neither lavish nor miserly; of the two 
avoid the latter. A mean man is universally de- 
spised, but public favor is a stepping-stone to 
preferment ; therefore generous feelings should 
be cultivated. 

Promise but little ; think much, and do more. 


Let your expenses be such as to leave a bal- 
ance in your pocket. Ready money is always a 
friend in need. 

Keep clear of lawsuits, for even if you gain 
your case, you are generally a loser. 

Avoid both borrowing and lending. 

Liquor drinking. smoking cigars, and chewing 
tobacco are bad habits; they impair the mind 
and pocket, and lead to a waste of time. They 
tend to let one down, but never to lift one up, in 
the regard of the virtuous and the good. 

Never relate your misfortunes to others, and 
never grieve over what you can not prevent. 


$< 0 


Women Emrcratinc.—The journals of Brest, 
France, announce the departure from that port of 
the frigate Sybille, with a convoy of emigrants 
for the French colony of New Caledonia, in the 
Pacific. The Sybille has already made three 
voyages with emigrants, many of whom have 
since married young women brought up by pub- 
lic charity in France, and who had voluntarily 
gone out. Those women received dowries from 
the Empress, and are so well satisfied with their 
lot, that several have written to Paris to induce 
their former companions to follow. Regular 
communications have been established between 
Porte-de-France, the chief town of the colony, 
and Sydney, in Australia. 

[So it ought to be with the surplus women of 
our Eastern States. Our Western States and Ter- 
ritories are drawing off the men in great num- 
bers, which leaves some thousands of marriage- 
able women unprovided for. Having obtained a 
foothold in the new country, the men would be 
glad to have the companionship of woman, and 
there could be no impropriety in facilitating the 
emigration of women to the West. What kind- 


‘hearted philanthropist will move in this matter? 


Who will subscribe toward fitting up a ship and 
paying the passage say of the first 500 New 
England ladies to California, Oregon, Nevada, 
and other Western States? Men of the West! 
will you prepare new homes? Will you receive 
your other and “ better halves?” Think it up, 
talk it up, and then go to work. We will help.] 
mb oe 

Ir a great fool is breaking your windows by 
pelting them with guineas, you are a greater one 
if you sally forth to cudgel him. 
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“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the be ly fourm doth take 


Por soul ts form, and doth the body make.--Spenser 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


ANALOGY—Lat. Analogia.—An agreement or like- 
ness between things in some circumstances or effects, when 
the things are otherwise entirely different.— Webster. 

Tracino analogies calls into exercise Compari- 
son and the perceptive faculties, but especially 
the former, as we necessarily compare the things 
between which an analogy is sought. 

According to Dr. Redfield, Analogy is a dis- 
tinct faculty, having for its physiognomical sign 
the curving of the wing of the nostril upon the 
septum. When large, it causes, he says, a short- 
ening of the posterior part of the opening. The 
faculty of Analogy gives the ability to see the 
relations which exist between things, as between 
the mind and the body, for instance, and is much 
exercised in the study of physiognomy. 

Charles Fourier claims to have discovered 
what he calls “ the law of universal analogy,” a 





knowledge of which enabled him, as he believed, to 
predicate from the structure and growth of a plant 
or an animal the progress and destiny of humanity, 








and the true industrial and social organization of 
society. This law is explained and illustrated at 
length in his works (‘* Ouvres de Chas. Fourier,” 
6 vols., Paris, 1845) 

ANALYSIS.—A resolution of anything, 
whether an object of sense or of intellect, into 
its constituent or original elements ; an exam- 
ination of the component parts of a subject, 
each separately, as the words which compose 
a sentence, or the tones of a tune.— Webster. 

Analysis ‘calls into action the faculty 

of Individuality in connection with the 
A reasoning powers. It is much exercised 

Fie. 3. jn the study of the natural sciences. 
Dr. Redfield treats Analysis as a distinct faculty, 
having its physiognomical sign in the nasal spine, 
and, when large, pusbiog the cartilaginous part 
of the base of the nose 
downward, so as to 
cause a prominence on 
the upper part of the 


~) 


lip, as shown in fig. 3. 

ANFRACTUOSITY. 
—A state of being anfrac- 
tuoas, or full of windings 
and turnings ; ainuous de- 
sep- 
arating the convolutions of 7 
the brain.— Webster. 

It is by means of 
these anfractuosities 
that the greatest possi- 
ble amount of surface is secured in the least pos- 
sible space ; and in proportion to their number 
and depth, other things being equal, is found to 
be the mental power indicated by any given 

brain, whether ta- 


pression, like those 





/ iS. 
Fie. 4.—Yankee SULLIVAN. 


Sn ken as represent- 

S\\ \, ing an individual 

\A \\\\ or a race. (See 

\)\ \\\) “* Brain.”) 

4) "| \ ANIMALITY.— 

YY / | \\ Animal existence or 

K \ ~\ \} mature; the state of 

A } ‘\ \) )\ mere animals.— Web- 
\ Wye ster. 





Mentally, the 
lower animals are 
developed mainly 
in the propensities or the organs situated in 
the base of the brain, and physiognomically 
their most striking characteristic is the prom- 
To sustain animal life and 


Fie. 5.—ANIMALITY. 


inence of the jaws. 
propagate their species seem to be the main ob- 
jects of their existence, and to these objects their 
organization is made to correspond. When, there- 
fore, we observe in man a conformation approx- 
imating to that of the lower animals, we naturally 
and rightly infer animal tendencies and a low 
order of intelligence. In the heavy base of the 
brain indicated in fig. 4, and in the prominent 
jaws and retreating forehead of fig. 5, we see 
alike the signs of the predominance of the animal 
over the intellectual and moral nature. 

ANTHROPOLOGY —Gr. avSpwros, man, Aovyos, 
discourse. The science of man, considered in his entire 
nature, as composed of body and soul, and subject to 
various modifications from eex, temperament, race, civil- 
ization, ete.— Webster. 

Phrenology and Physiognomy, though not, 
strictly speaking, sufficiently comprehensive in 
their scope to cover the whole ground of human 
science, are so co-related with its other branches 








that a knowledge of the whole seems almost 
indispensable to the student. The subject in its 
entireness is now beginning to attract the atten- 
tion it*deserves, and several anthropological 





Fre. 6. 


Fre. 7. 


societies have been organized in Europe. We 
ought to have one here, and shall spare no effort 
to bring into existence such an organization. 

APPROBATIVENESS (12).—Fr. Approbativité.— 
This facu'ty looks for the approbation of others, whether 
deserved or not—whether in a good or a bad cause. It 
makes us attentive to the opinions entertained of us, and 
induces the question, “ What will the world” or the peo- 
ple * say?” Itis fond of approbation in general, without 
attending to the manner of acquiring it, and may there- 
fore be directed t» objects of the highe-t importance, as 
well as those that are of no moment, or even hurtfal.— 
Spurzheim, 

This faculty produces the desire of approbation, admira- 
tion, praise, and fame. Hence it renders us anxious to 
please those whose approval is valued, and makes us at- 
tentive to the opinions which others entertain of us.— 
Combe. 

Love of the approbation of men; sense of character ; 
desire for the favorable estimation and the good opinion 
of others; ambition for distinction and popularity ; love 
of fame, ete.—0. S. Fowler. 

Location.--Approbativeness is located on the 
upper and back part of the top side-head, at the 
the point marked 12 in the diagram (fig. 1). When 
large, it produces a remarkable fullness and 
breadth in the upper and back part of the head. 
From its situation, it can not be successfully rep- 
resented by figures, as many of the other organs 
may. On the skull, it commences about balf an 
inch from the lambdoidal suture. 

PuystoGsomicaL Sign.—Approbativeness man- 
ifests itself in the face by the lifting of the upper 
lip, sometimes exposing the teeth, as shown in 
fig. 6. It is generally largely developed in the 





Fre. 7.—Juiia Domwa. 


French, the Irish, and especially in the Negro. 
The latter is no less remarkable for his love of 
praise than for showing his teeth. Growing out 
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of Approbativeness is the Love of Distinction, 
which slightly curls the upper lip, as shown in 
fig. 7, and in the portrait of the Roman Empress 
Julia Domna (fig. 8). It leads one to be ambitious 
to shine in conversation, literature, or some other 
legitimate line of effort, and to occupy a high po- 
sition generally. Abused or perverted, it some- 
times becomes a mere love of notoriety. The nat- 
ural language of this faculty is the carrying of the 
head backward and a little to the side. It gives 
a graceful rotling motion to the head and body 
when walking, and imparts a pleasing tone to the 
voice. 

Foncrion.—Mr. Combe calls this faculty “ the 
drill master of society ;” and in this capacity it 
leads to acts of moral tendency, as our ill feel- 
ings and selfishness are restrained to please oth- 
ers; but it does not decide what actions are 
praiseworthy and what are not, but merely 
judges these actions in reference to some conven- 
tional standard set up by custom or by the dic- 
tates of the other faculties, and praises or blames 
accordingly as they do or do not conform to this 
standard. “I love vanity’ (Approbativeness), 
Dr. Gall says, “ because it gives rise to a thou- 
sand artificial wants, augments the comforts of 
life, embellishes our habitations, and employs and 
gives support to the industrious. It is to it, ina 
great degree, that we are indebted for the flour- 
ishing state of the arts and sciences. Collections 
of sculpture, of paintings, of natural history, of 
books, our gardens, our monuments, our palaces, 
would be paltry or altogether wanting without 
the inspiration of vanity or love of distinction.” 

Perverston.—No faculty is more prone to run 
inta excess than Approbativeness. The diversi- 
fied forms in which its activity appears are well 
exposed in Young’s “ Love of Fame.” 


“ The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art, 
Reigas, more or less, and glows in every heart: 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure ; 

Toe modest shun it, but to make it sure. 

O’er giobes and scepter«, now on thrones it swells, 
Now trims the midnight larap in coliege cells ; 
Tis Tory, Whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in senates, squeaks in masquerades ; 
It wids the dancer’s heel, the writer’s head, 

And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead ; 
Nor ends with live, but nods in sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, and flatiers on our tombs.” 


Mr. Combe says: 

“When the development of Love of Approba- 
tion is excessive, while the regulatipg organs are 
deficient, it is the cause of great unhappiness. It 
renders the little girl at school miserable, if her 
dress and the style of living of her parents are 
not equal to those of the parents of her associates. 
It overwhelms the artist, author, or public speak- 
er with misery, if a rival is praised in the journals 
in higher terms than himself. A lady is tormented 
by perceiving in the possession of her acquaint- 
ance finer dresses or equipages than her own. It 
excites the individual to talk of himself, his affairs 
and connections, so as to communicate to the audi- 
tor vast ideas of his greatness or goodness; in 
short, vanity is one form of its abuse. ‘Sir,’ says 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ Goldsmith is so much afraid of be- 
ing unnoticed, that he often talks merely lest you 
should forget that he is in the company.’ When 
not combiued with Conscientiousness and Benev- 
olence, it leads to feigned professions of respect 
and friendship ; and many manifest it by promises 
and invitations, never intended to be fulfilled or 
accepted. It, as well as Self-Esteem, prompts to 
the use of the first person ; but its tone is that of 
courteous solicitation, while the I ¥f Self-Esteem 
is presumptuous and full of pretension.” 


ILLusrrative Examptes.—The French are re- 
markable for a large development of this organ, 


-he had great hesitation in his speech. 








Fie. 9.—ARISTOTLE. 


‘while the English are more noted for Self-Esteem. 


The influence of Approbativeness shows itself in 
the manners, institutions, and daily literature of 
France in an extraordinary degree. Compli- 
ments and praises are the current coin of conver- 
sation, and glory the condiment of the feast of 
life. Americans also generally have the faculty 
largely developed. 

Approbativeness is generally more active in 
woman than in man, shown in her greater love 
for display, fashions, etc., and it has been ob- 
served that a greater number of women than of 
men become insane through excess of this feeling. 


“The organ is possessed by the lower animals. 
The dog is extremely fond of approbation, and 
the horse displays the sentiment, not only in his 
sensibility to marks of affection, but in his spirit 
of emulation in the race. Dr. Gall mentions 
that in the south of France the peasants attach a 
bouquet to the mules when they have acquitted 
themselves well, and that the animals understand 
it as a mark of approbation, and feel afflicted 
when it is taken away. He mentions, also, that 
he had a female monkey, who, on receiving a 
handkerchief, put it on as a robe, and took extra- 
ordinary delight in seeing it trail behind her as a 
train. In all these creatures the organ is largely 
developed.” 

ARISTOTLE —perhbaps one of the greatest scholars 
and philosophers of ancient times, was born 384 B.o., at 
Stagira, a Greek colony of Macedonia, whence his appel- 
lation of “the Stagirite.” Both his father, Nichomachus, 
the private physician of King Amyntas, and his mother, 
Phestis, seem to have belonged to the Macedonian no- 
bility.—New Am. Cyclopedia. 

Aristotle is described in ancient works as be- 
ing slender in person, and having small eyes and 
a weak voice. Plutarch says that when young, 
He was 
accustomed to dress richly, and to wear rings on 
his fingers. He wore no beard, and his hair was 
cut short. He had a large nose and strongly- 
marked features generally. We give his portrait 
(fig. 9) as it has been handed down to us from 
ancient times. It is believed to be authentic. 
He had naturally a weak constitution, but his 
temperate habits enabled him to make the most 
of it. He died at the age of sixty-three years. 

Aristotle wrote on Physiognomy, and though 
his system, so far as it has any foundation in 
truth, has been embodied in later works, it may 





be interesting to quote here a few of the “signs 
of character” as originally described by him. 
We translate from a synopsis which we find in 
Thoré’s “ Dictionnaire de Phrenologie et Physi- 
ognomie.” 

Signs of Courage.—An upright carriage of the 
person ; large bones, and robust limbs and body ; 
broad shoulders and chest; a muscular, but not 
too fleshy neck; coarse, strong hair; a sloping 
and not large forehead, and cheeks neither very 
pale nor too red. 

Signs of Timidity.—A stooping body ; feeble 
extremities ; small legs; long delicate hands; 
weak, rolling eyes, and soft, fine hair. 

Signs of Ingenuity (Inventive talent).—Soft, 
humid flesh; complexion white, but slightly 
tinged with red ; a smooth skin, and hair neither 
coarse nor dark. 

Signs of Shallowness.—A fleshy neck ; a stout 
body, massive thighs ; thick, fleshy, round ankles ; 
large, fleshy jaws, and a fat, round face, much 
broadened at the lower part. 

Signs of Impudence.—Bright, open eyes ; thick, 
red eyelids ; bigh shoulders ; lively movements ; 
a chest narrow at the top ; a round face, and a 
florid complexion. 

Signs of Peevishness.—A dark, dry skin; a 
wrinkled face, and bristling, dark hair. 

He taught that there is a close correspondence 
between the soul and the body, and that they act 
and react upon each other—that grief darkens 
the countenance and joy gives it brightness. He 
also showed that certain forms of body are al- 
ways connected with certain traits of character, 
and that resemblances may be traced between 
men and animals. These resemblances he points 
out at considerable length, but they are often 
merely fanciful. 

His works may be read with profit, even at this 
day, and by the wisest of the moderns, 


ee re 
HOW TO TELL A LADY. 


“Sirens or Cuaracrer.””—A bachelor has been 
studying female character. He don’t like to be 
laughed at. Here are his conclusions : 

“Two women shall get into an omnibus, and, 
though we never saw one of them before, we shall 
select you the true lady. She does not titter 
when a gentleman, handing up his fare, knocks 
off his hat, or pitches it away over his nose; nor 
does she receive her ‘ change,’ after this (to him) 
inconvenient act of gallantry, in grim silence. 
She wears not flowered brocade to be trodden 
under foot, nor ball-room jewelry, nor rose-tinted 
gloves; but the lace frill around her face is scru- 
pulously fresh, and the strings under her chin 
have evidently been handled only by dainty fin- 
gers. She makes no parade of a watch, if she 
wears one, nor does she draw off her dark, neatly 
fitting gloves to display ostentatious rings. Still 
we notice, nestling in the straw beneath, such a 
trim little boot, not paper soled, but of an anti- 
consumption thickness ; the bonnet upon her head 
is of plain straw, simply trimmed—for your true 
lady never wears a ‘dress hat’ in an omnibus. 
She is quite as civil to the poorest as to the rich- 
est person who sits beside her—and equally re- 
gardful of their rights. If she attracts attention, 
it is by the unconscious grace of her person and 
manner, not by ostentation of her dress. We are 
quite sorry when she pulls the strap and disap- 
pears ; if we were a bachelor we should go home 
to our solitary den with a resolution to become 
a better and a—married man.” 

[There are other means by which to “tell a 
lady,” accessible to bachelors, which may be 
found in Phrenology—and sensible men avail 
themselves of it. We may add, it is equally 
available to ladies who would know in advance 


the sort of “ yoke” they will have to carry.] 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happtest of their kind — 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, thelr fortanes, and their beings blend, — Thomson 





THE RAPTURE OF A EISS. 





BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


I crase thy waist, I feel thy bosom’s beat; 
Oh, kiss me into faintness, sweet and dim! 


Thon leanest to me as a swelling peach, 
Full-juiced and metlow, leaneth to the taker's reach ; 
Thy hair is loosened by the kiss you gave, 
It floods my shoulders o'er ; 
Another yet! Oh, as a weary wave 
Subsides upon the shore, 
My hungry beiny, with its hopes, its fears— 
My heart, like moon-charmed #aters, all unrest, 


Yet strong as is despuir, as weak as tears, 

Doth faint upon thy breast! 
I feel thy clasping arms—imy cheek is wet— 
One kiss! sweet, sweet, another yet! 
observes the phlegmatic carmudgeon. 
“Bravtievi!” says Dorothy Dimple. “ Behare your- 
self!” says Miss Prudishness. “ Delightful!” say all the 
young people. “ There are many men of many minds.”] 


[* Nonsense /” 


me ee 
LOVE UNDER DIFFICULTIEBS. 


Iw the middle ages, love and marriage were be- 
set with many difficulties, from which the progress 
of society has since set them free. For instance, 
one class of English ladies of those days was 
subjected to a grievance which, at its lightest, 
These unlucky ladies 
were the widows and daughters of defunct noble- 
men who had been tenants, in capite as it was 
called, holding directly of the king. Of these 
ladies, his Grace was the natural and legal guar- 
dian, and whichever way their affections might 
turn, they were never able to marry without his 
sanction, or paying smartly for its dispensation. 
The consequence was that these aggrieved per- 
sons, as soon as the lord of the house had been 
borne from it never to return, set their wits to 
work to purchase from their new lord exemption 
from the duty of acknowledging him as the arbi- 
ter of their wooing. 

Under the Norman kings, the widows seem to 
have been uncommonly anxious to wed whom 
they pleased, and cheerfully ready to pay accord- 
ing to tariff for the privilege. To do them jus- 
tice, many of the widows of those days were not 
altogether selfish ; but when they paid down forty 
shillings (equal now to five times as many dollars) 
for the right to marry again according to their own 
liking, they purchased also the wardsbip of their 
daughters at so much a head, and therewith a 
widow-mother’s authority in the love matters of 
their young ladies. Occasionally this wardship 
of orphan daughters was bought by their brothers ; 
in which case the poor girls were often worse off 
than under the guardianship of the king ; for the 
hapless damsels not only were forbidden to follow 
the teaching of their own hearts, but were com- 
pelled to obey whatever caprice, connected with 
marriage, had fixed itself in the heads of their 
obstinate brethren. 

If young ladies are occasionally addicted to 
repine when the course of love runs not altogether 
smooth, let them think of their great-great-grand- 


would seem intolerable. 











mothers iu the days of their bloom and their trial, 
and be pvtient. 

One of the prettiest features of the olden time 
is to be found in the cases of marriageable sisters 
suddenly left altogether orpbans. The pretty 


group, conscious of plumed and bonneted woers | 


| 
| 


riding to comfort them, and fearful that these | 


might not look so attractive in the king’s eyes as 
in those of the orphans who loved them, would 
buy their common freedom in the domains of 


joyous weddings followed the year after, I leave 
you to immgine! 

The young ladies who could achieve only half 
this amount of emancipation must have been ill- 
used by the lovers themselves, who failed to come 
to the rescue 
rather hoped for than expected. 


Perhaps the woers were, as yet, 
In either case, 
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for, at least, five years. I have already noticed 
how licenses to marry were accorded under cer- 
tain restrictions regarding natives of specified lo- 
calities. 

Some of the fines paid for licenses were not 
confised to money and palfreys. Philip Fitz- 
Robert gave to King John besides two hundred 
pounds, one bundred bacons and one hundred 
cheeses fur the wardship of the person and lands 


of young Ivo de Munby, undertaking that the 
Cupid and Hymen at one round sum ; and what | 


the emancipation, whereby, after due payment, 
the Crown agreed not to compel the lady to | 


marry, and the lady, on the other hand, agreed 
not to wed without the sanction of the Crown, was 
only asham emancipation, and no true measure 
of the liberty of love. 

In this Matrimonial Exchequer Court, the close 
bargains that were now and then driven by the 
king—the poor ladies were tractable enough— 
were marvelous. In the reign of King John, 
Sarah, widuw of Thomas de Burgh, paid down the 
then very suficient sum of two hundred marks, 
for permission to marry whomsoever she pleased. 
When she looked over her license she found the 
full liberty with a brace of exceptions, one at 
least of which, perhaps both, might have embar- 
rassed her, and defeated Sarah’s chief object. 
Especial exception was taken against her espous- 
ing a Scotsman or a Man of Kent! Now, if the 
widow happened to be worshiped by two ador- 
ers to whom snch description particularly applied, 
I think Dame Sarah was cheated out of her money ; 
and also out of a mare, for she was required to 
add one to the marks before she obtained the 
above-named privilege, with its significant limit- 
ations. 

Special exceptions were also occasionally made 
by the ladies, generally by the widows. Thus, 
in the last-mentioned reign, there was a certain 
Helen (or Helenoise) de Tindal, beautiful and 
proud as —— well, the best illustration I can 
recall to mind of majestic pride and graceful 
widowed beauty is the late Mrs. Faucit, when 
she played Lady Allworth; and we will assume, 
that the lovely Dame de Tindal was as fair and as 
becomingly haughty as she. The king, I think, 
held her in ward, and probably assigned as 
Helena’s second husband one Robert de Cardwil, 
for the records of the Exchequer Court contain 
her earnest solicitations to be freed from marrying 
and endowing a man who boasted of being her 
husband, and who was nothing more, as she de- 
clares, than her seneschal. “At all events,” 
says the perplexed widow, “let me not be forced 
to this unless the Church decrees it” I do not 
know how this knotty affair ended. Probably a 
few more hundred marks set the widow free. 

Sometimes widows only asked to be spared for 
atime. In 1140, Lucy, the widowed Countess of 
Chester, paid down five hundred silver marks, 
that she might be allowed to remain unmarried 





youth should not be married without the sanction 
of the king and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

When Sir Robert Fitz Hamoun asked his daugh- 
ter Mabel to marry Robert, the natural son of 
Henry I., the only objection the young lady made 
was to the effect, that she did not very well see 
how she could become the wife of a man who bad 
but one name. The king met this objection by 
calling his son Robert Fitzroy— the popular voice 
called him Robert Consul—and Mabel, who thus 
helped to give a fashion to surnames, was but too 
happy to make him, not only her husband, but 
Earl of Gloucester, she being Countess by right 
of heirship ; and a right worthy husband fell, in 
this case, to the lot of a right worthy lady. She 
obtained him at less cost than Geoffrey de Man- 
deville obtained Isabella, a future Countess of 
Gloucester, as wife, from Henry IIL, to whom he 
is said to have paid a sum equivalent to $1,000,000 
of our present money ! 

In those old days, the husband took any title 
enjoyed by his wife only when the latter became 
a mother. Philip would have called himself King 
of England bad Mary achieved that wished-for 
consummation. The law has been less indulgent 
to the ladies than to their mates. In 1661 the 
Lords declared that the Dowager Baroness Dacre 
had forfeited her peerage by marrying with a 
commoner. ‘A dowager peeress,” they said, 
“on a matriage with a commoner, can no longer 
be a dowager peeress. She can not be dowager 
of one and wife to another at the same time.” 
Some dowagers, however, have acted as if this 
law had not been established. 


SIGNS OF LOVE. 


A writer in Fraser’s Magazine enumerates 
some of the signs of the “ tender passion” as fol- 
lows: 

“Love! can we discuss a topic endless, bound- 
less, unfathomable, in a single paragraph? The 
number of volumes that have been written on it 
since the creation is incalculable ; and yet asa 
principle or instinct within us it remains involved 
in mystery. Whatis love? Shakspeare gives us 
the elements of which it is composed — 

Good shepherd ! tell this youth what ’tis to love. 

It is to be made all of sighs and tears; 

It is to be made all of faith and service ; 

It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passiorf'and all made of wishes ; 

All adoration, duty, and obedience ; 

All bumbleness, al! patience, all impatience, 

All purity, all trial, all observance !—As You Like It. 

Where is its seat? You place your hand on 
your heart, madam. Now, anatomists tell us 
that the heart ia its material composition is in- 
capable of all sensation whatever. Uncle Toby’s 
theory on this subject was unique, after he had 
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ridden briskly from a visit to the widow. How 
much more poetic is the pillow prepared for it by 
the Greek tragedian : 

Thou, Love, who sleepest through the live-long night 

On the soft couch of virgin-beauty’s cheek ! 

According to Cicero, Aristarchus the musician, 
dwelling on his fiddle-strings, made love the re- 
sult of a certain nervous tension. How far is 
thisfrom the truth? Shakspeare is more compre- 
hensive and less definite. Listen to the moon- 
struck Duke: 

How will she love when the rich golden shaft , 
Has killed the flock of all affections else 

That live in her! when liver, brain, and heart, 
These sovereign thrones, are all supplied and filled. 

A lady might perhaps be startled at such an 
expression of devotedness as this—‘ ATlow me for 
the remainder of my life to dedicate my liver to 
your service!’ If Mr. Samuel Weller had used 
this formula, he would have added—‘ As the 
bilious gen‘l’man said to the brandy bottle.’ 

If there be a mystery about the internal causa- 
tion of love, there is less dispute about its outward 
evidence : 

A slight blush, a soft tremor, a calm kind 
Of gentle feminine delight, and shown 
More in the eyelids than in the eyes— 


are ‘the best tokens of love,’ according to a noble 
poet, for whose memory, to say the truth, we have 
no great respect. Sophocles, though a married 
man with an unruly household, could yet describe 
the manifestations of the soft emotion : 

Love beaming from the eyelids’ fringe prevails. 
Horace tells us that he was convicted of the ten- 
der weakness by his ‘languor and silence, and 
deep-drawn sighs.’ Hear Mr. Burke—‘ When,’ 
he says, ‘ we have before us such objects as excite 
love and complacency, the body is affected, so far 
as I could observe, much in the following man- 
ner: The head reclines something on one side ; 
the eyelids are more closed than usual, and the 
eyes roll gently with an inclination to the object ; 
the mouth is a little opened, and the breath drawn 
slowly, with now and then a low sigh ; the whole 
body is composed, and the hands fall idly to the 
sides. All this is accompanied with an inward 
sense of melting and languor. In reference to 
this description some might perhaps be inclined 
to say, with the madman : 

Thou mayest admire how I could e’er address 
Such features to love’s work. 

On looking up the last paragraph, we are ap- 
palled at the number of our quotations; and yet 
we have not half exhausted the stock of them that 
crowds upon our memory. From Anacreon to 
Ovid, from Ovid to Moore, from Moore to the last 
puling rhymester in the Lady’s Magazine, we 
might make extracts that would fill a volume.” 


Peo 


Insantty.—All the lunatic asylums in Canada 
are represented as overcrowded. A new private 
one has lately been established on the St. Foy 
Road, near Quebec, by Mr. Wakeman, formerly 
and for many years of the Beauport Asylum.— 
Boston Medical Journal. 


{What is the cause? Why shonld our cool- 
headed neighbors in Canada go crazy? Would 
not a little Phrenology do them good? Teach 
the people Phrenology, and they can all better 
regulate their passions and emotions. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF PRIESTS. 


A Journal which exerts considerable influence 
on public opinion, the Temps, of Paris, has re- 
cently inserted in its columns a series of articles 
on the legal right of priests in France to marry. 
This piquant controversy has excited the serious 
attention of the educated classes, and has called 
forth keen remonstrances in the Ultramontane 
camp. No one denies to the Roman Church the 
right to impose on its clergy the obligation of 
celibacy. Every religious communion is at liber- 
ty to adopt its own rules, provided there be no 
infringement of social morality; and if the Pope 
comes to an understanding with councils and 
bishops to forbid priests to marry, the law of the 
land has nothing to do with it. 

But the real question is this: When a priest re- 
nounces his sacerdotal engagements, and resumes 
his place in society as an ordinary citizen, ought 
he not recover his right to contract marriage? 
Men who really understand the conditions of re- 





ligious liberty can not entertain the shadow of a | 


doubt upon the subject. Evidently the priest 
who ceases to be a priest ought to recover bis civil 
rights in their full extent; and as every French- 
man can legally contract a marriage when he is 
of suitable age, an ex-priest can do so. 

Well, the Romish Church refuses to admit these 
just and obvious principles. She pretends that 
the sacerdotal character is indelible, and that the 
magistrates ought absolutely to prevent a priest 
from marrying, though such priest should no 
longer exercise any function, or though he may 
have embraced the Protestant religion. 

The reasons alleged by the Jesuit papers for 
the positions they thus take is singular. The 
Monde maintains that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to enforce the fulfillment of all contracts ; 
that the violation of an oath can never be sanc- 
tioned by the laws; that, moreover, auricular 
confession would be impracticable, if a few days 
afterward priests were able to marry; and that 
this prospect would encourage badly-disposed 
ecclesiastics in leading vicious lives. 

The Temps bas not much trouble in refuting 
such poor sophisms as these. First, the promise 
made by the priest at the time of his ordination is 
not at all a legal contract, inasmuch as the magis- 
trate does not interfere in any way. Secondly, 
the fear that auricular confession would be ren- 
dered less easy than at present is illusory, inasmuch 
as priests are able to marry in England, Switzer- 
land, Prussia, and Holland, and we do not see 
that the Roman Catholics of those countries ab- 
stain from confession. Thirdly, if the prospect 
of the possibility of a marriage should threaten 
certain unpleasant results, it is for the leaders of 
the Romish Church to provide against them. It 
is not for the public legislator to act the part of 
the moral police on behalf of the clergy. 

This discussion, you see, is a somewhat serious 
one. It is not probable that the government 
will, at the present moment, give the sanction to 
the views of the Temps. Popery still possesses 
much influence in the higher region of the state. 
But the question is making way in the national 
mind, and that is something. The compulsory 
celibacy of priests must disappear one day, as so 








many other antiquated institutions of the middle 
ages have done. 

[Here is a case in which the natural laws and 
the ecclesiastical laws of the Church of Rome 
conflict. Every well-organized man would be 
disposed to marry should he follow his natural 
inclinations. But the church places a barrier in 
the way, and dooms thousands of priests to per- 
petual celibacy, and as many women to lives of 
“single blessedness.”” We are glad the subject 
is being discussed, and think good will grow out 
of it.] 

—— oe 
A NOVEL MARRIAGE. 


“Tne Lancaster (Pa.) Express says that a large 
crowd of persons assembled in the Reformed 
Mennonite church in that city, on Sunday morn- 
ing, to witness a marriage between two members 
of the new Mennonite persuasion. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. John Kobr, assisted by 
Rev. Christian Witmer. To those of the audience 
who were never present at a wedding of members 
of this denomination, the affair was novel and in- 
teresting. The sermon was appropriate to the 
occasion. The preacher read from the 3d to the 
10th verses of the 19th chapter of Matthew, and 
from the 22d verse to the end of the 5th chapter 
of Ephesians, basing his remarks on these pas- 
sages of Scripture. The whole discourse was 
devoted to the duties of the candidates for matri- 
mony to each other, and their spiritual relations 
to ‘Christ, the head of the Church.’ 

*« At the conclusion of the regular exercises 
the marriage rite was performed in front of the 
pulpit. The bridegroom was asked whether he 
believed this sister of his faith was allotted by 
Christ to be his wife, and whether he was free 
from all other women persons. Affirmative an- 
swers being given, similar questions were put to 
the bride, and answered. The usual questions 
were then put and answered, when the twain 
were pronounced man and wife. The manocer of 
bringing about marriages between the members 
of this denomination differs from that of other 
Christians. What is called ‘courting’ is done by 
their preachers, the candidates for matrimonial 
honors not being allowed to visit the object of 
their affections. When a brother wishes to take 
to himself one of the sisters as a wife, the fact is 
communicated to the preacher, who makes known 
to the sister the feelings of this brother, and if no 
objections be made on her part, the bans are pub- 
lished in church, and the wedding takes place in 
due time.” 

[In these cases the affections must become very 
much spiritualized—all personal feelings and pre- 
ferences held subject to the judgment of the cler- 
gyman. Whether or not he can judge of their 
fitness to each other, and whether they will “ affin- 
ify,’ depends on his knowledge of human char- 
acter. If versed in the temperaments and in 
Phrenology, he may make a more appropriate 
selection than the parties themselves could do. 
We should like to know more of the workings 
of this new system.—En. A. P. J.] 


ee 
Ir is better to labor under aberration of mind 
than aberration of morals. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 








PORESEEING. 


“ For coming events cast their shadows before.” 


I was sewing in my room one day about noon, 
seated so that I had a full view of the hall. No 
one could come up the stairs without my seeing 
them before they could see me. I was sewing 
very fast, because I was in a hurry, and indulging 
in pleasant thoughts—thinking of one who was 
miles away—when, turning my head and looking 
out into the hall, I saw, a little in the shadow 
(though the hall was lighted by a window through 
which the sun was shining), the figure of a lady 
of medium height, with beautiful curls falling on 
her shoulders. 

The features were regular, and the complexion 
not much faded. The person, below the shoulders, 
was not distinctly defined. I could not say how 
old she might be, but should judge her somewhat 
over thirty; she held by her left hand a little 
boy, about six years old, whom I saw quite dis- 
tinctly. In her right hand she held a small twig. 
I could not tell of what kind (not being versed 
in botany). With the twig she pointed to the little 
boy The figures then gradually disappeared— 
so gradually that I scarcely knew when they were 
gone. I gazed breathlessly. I could scarcely 
open my mouth, and felt chilled through, though 
it was a very warm day in summer. 

I did not know what to think of the strange 
occurrence. It seemed so real, that I rose and 
looked through the hall and down the stairs ; but 
no one was there. I did not cry or faint. I had 
~9en similar apparitions before, but this was so 
life-like, so apparently real, that I could not make 
it seem like a vision. + 

I said nothing about it to the family or any one 
else. In fact, I thought little of the occurrence 
after it was over, but wondered who the lady 
could be, as I had never met or had described 
to me any one resembling her. 

The next day I was sitting in the same place, 
at the same hour, and the same thing occurred 
again! leaving me with feelings similar to those I 
had the day before. “What can it mean?” I said 
to myself, and began to be deeply interested in 
the repeated vision, thinking more about it than 
before. Still, I did not tell any one. 

The next day, being again seated at the same 
place, I began to wonder what would happen this 
time. Again the same figures appeared, the same 
sign was repeated, and once more they melted 
away. I did not see them come this time, but 
when I looked they were already there, the lady 
looking and pointing with the same twig toward 
the same little boy. 

I now watched day after day, but I never saw 
the vision again. 

The week before this occurrence I had written 
to a gentleman with whom I was corresponding, 
askiog him to send me a photograph of his little 
boy. A week or two afterward I received it, and 





with it one of his deceased wife—the little boy’s 
mother—which I had neither asked for nor ex- 
pected. When these pictures came, imagine my 
astonishment at beholding in the mother the very 
face, and form, and curls of the lady of my vision, 
and in the little boy’s, the one she was leading, 
as true as life itself. I gazed at them in speech- 
less astonishment. 

I now related to my mother and to an intimate 
friend all that had taken place, and when I after- 
ward assumed the duties and responsibilities of a 
mother to the little motherless boy, thus appar- 
ently led to me and consigned to my care by her 
who could no longer be with him on earth, I re- 
lated the circumstance to my husband—the little 
boy’s father—at whose request it is here put upon 
par er. 

These are simple facts, but have they not an 
important bearing upon the philosophy of the 
human soul? Here was a vision seen by me in 
broad daylight, when all my faculties were awake 
and active; and it had no apparent relation to 
aoy previous thought, and represented persons 
of whom I had no previous knowledge. The 
event proves that it foreshowed something then 
in the future—pointed out to me, as it were, what 
I was to do, before I had decided upon it for my- 
self. What are we to think of such occurrences? 
How does the future thus project itself into the 
present, so that we may foreknow circumstances 
which lie undeveloped in the womb of the future? 
Please, Mr. Editor, to explain. E. M. C. J. 

{It would afford us the greatest satisfaction 
could we grant the request of our fair corre- 
spondent. We place the fact on record, and 
leave it for those with spiritual eyes to discover 
and explain spiritual or psychological phenom- 
ena. When the facts can all be got in, and when 
a correct basis on which to stand can be found, 
we will try to give the philosopby, according to 
Phrenology, of that which now so much puzzles 
the world. We think we have the key which will 


unlock the casket, which will reveal these hidden 
mysteries.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


a iti tie ee 
SEEING AT SEA. 
A CASE OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 


[We have received, in a very ladylike hand- 
writing, the following statement. This is but one 
of many very similar facts which we have already 
published ; and most of our grown-up readers 
have had experiences kindred to this, though not 
the same. When two or more minds are in per- 
fect sympathy, acting in unison though separa- 
ted, their action may be likened to the supposed 
influences of guardian angels, which are said to 
watch over and to guard and guide us. We can 
not, at present, further explain this matter, but 
submit the account of “ seeing at sea.”] 

Mr. Eprror: I have read several articles in 
your JournaL on the subject of “clear seeing,” 
and I will relate a few facts in my own experi- 
ence, which are at your service. 

In the year 185-1 was spending the winter in 
a beautiful Southern city, with my friends, at the 
same time trying to improve my impaired health. 
I passed a season of great enjoyment among the 
orange groves, inhaling the balmy airs of the 
“ Forest City.” 





Spring approached. A letter came from my 
husband, saying, “Do not expect me for three 
weeks—I van not leave my business until that 
time.” 

With improving health and approaching spring 
my impatience to get home became unendurable. 
I threw the letter down with a sigh, saying, 
“Well, five months will come to an end some 
time.” Iresigned myself to wait as patiently as 
I could, until my husband could come for me. 

One week from that day I had been sitting in 
my rgom all the evening, reading and writing. 
My little daughter was sleeping in the bed. I 
felt as well and happy as usual. About twelve 
o’clock I felt my mind suddenly thrown into a 
wild tempest of emotion. Oh, the agony of that 
terrible hour! Ishall never forget it. I sprang 
from the rocking-chair in which I sat, watching 
the dying embers on the hearth. I then threw 
myself upon my knees by the bedside and called 
upon God in language of the most earnest en- 
treaty to “spare my husband's life.” 

I distinctly saw the ocean, dark and starless— 
a heavy fog rising from it, and two large black 
objects going straight into each other. They had 
no lights, or the fog was so dense they could not 
be seen. They struck! At the same moment I 
felt the collision through my whole being, and 
sank on the floor in a sort of vague stupor. How 
long I remained in that state I do not know, but 
when I aroused from it, I felt calm, and fully as- 
sured that my husband was safe. I went to bed, 
and slept from exhaustion. 

In due time the steamer arrived, and with it 
my husband. Almost his first remerk was, “ Well, 
I suppose you are hardly glad to see me after my 
telling you so positively I could not come for 
three weeks.” Then followed his reasons for 
changing his plans. 

After some general conversation, I asked, “ Did 
you have a pleasant voyage from New York ?” 

“We came near going to the bottom, without 
much notice. In all my seafaring experience I 
never sawsuch a fog. The steamer was going at 
a thundering rate. We were hurled out of our 
berths between twelve and one o'clock at night. 
Had a collixion—they had the worst of it.” 

Then fullowed a description corresponding ex- 
actly with what I have written above. I thanked 
God that my husband was safe at my side once 
more, and vowed, mentally, “I must be very sick 
indeed before I will allow the doctor to send me 
from him again.” 

eh I 


IneTRUCTION FOR CLERGYMEN.—A minister of 
the gospel writes as follows: ‘I can, it seems to 
me, better do without almost any of my period- 
icals than your JournaL. As a minister, I find its 
instruction invaluable to me. A. W. H.” 





As daylight can be seen through very small 
holes, so little things will illustrate a person’s 
character. Indeed, character consists in little 
acts, and honorably performed ; daily life being 
the quarry from which we build it up, and rough- 
hewn the habits that form it. 


Tur blindest of all eyes most blind, 
Are those forever turned behind. 
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UNENOWN TONGUES. 


In “The Seeress of Prevorst,” Dr. Kerner re- 
lates “ that the seeress, in her sleep-waking state, 
frequently spoke an unknown language, which 
seemed to bear some resemblanee to the Eastern 
tongues. . .. . She was perfectly consistent in 
her use of it, and those who were much about her 
gradually grew to understand it..... She 
knew nothing of it when she was awake. 
names of things in this language, she said, ex- 
pressed their properties and qualities. Philologists 
discovered in it a resemblance to the Coptic, 
Arabic, and Hebrew; for example, the word 
Elschaddai, which she often used for God, signi- 
fies, in Hebrew, tbe self-sufficient, or all-power- 
ful.” The seeress declared that this language 
is natural to all men. 

It is interesting to compare this statement with 
the following passage from the life of the cele- 
brated Jacob Behmen. If there be a “natural 
language” it should be of the character here 
described—its names expressing the properties and 
qualties of the things named. 

“ Among the former friends of Jacob Behmen, 
mentioned by me, there was one in particular 
whose intimacy I have frequently enjoyed ; who 
was able to acquaint me how that one Tobias 
Keeber, a doctor of physic here, and whom I also 
still remember, has often put Jacob Behmen to 
the test with his language of nature. For as 
they would be taking a walk out together as in- 
timate friends, and showing the flowers, herbs, 
and other productions of the earth one to another, 
J. B. would, from their outward signature and 
formation, immediately intimate their inward vir- 
tues, effects, and qualities, together with the let- 
ters, syllables, and words of the name inspoken 
and ascribed to them. It was, however, his cus- 
tom, first of all, to desire to know their names in 
the Hebrew tongue, as being one that had the 
greatest affinity to that of nature ; and if its name 
was unknown in that language, he inquired what 
it was in the Greek. Now then, if the physician 
had told him a wrong name, the other, upon com- 
paring its property with that of the plant, and its 
signature, viz., its form, color. etc., soon discern- 
ed the deception ; averring that it could not pos- 
sibly be the right name—for which he was able 
to allege a sufficient proof. And from hence I 
dare venture to say it has come, that the report 
was spread about concerning him, that he was 
able to speak foreign languages; which was, 
however. not the case, nor did he ever boast of 
any such ability. Indeed, he was able to under- 
stand such languages in others, if he heard them 
speaking in them, according to the testimony of 
Mr. David De Schweinich, Lord Intendant Gen- 
eral of the Principality of Lignitz—which he, a 
little before his end. gave some to understand ; 
for this worthy gentleman being, together with 
several other gentlemen of eminence and litera- 
ture, at an entertainment in Lignitz, had it in his 
power to relate several remarkable things about 
J. B., whom he had one time sent for, and enter- 
tained at his own village or estate—which things 
were afterward told me again by a person of 
veracity, who was there at the same time. Among 
other stories related by Mr. De Schweinich, in 
reference to the languages, he dropped these 
words, that he, viz., J. B., knew everything we 
talked about, although we spoke in Latin or 
French ; assured us, also, that we might talk in 
what languages we pleased, he should understand 
us nevertheless—which he could do by the medi- 
ation or help of the language of nature, which he 
understood, ete.” 
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Tue shrewdest reasoners are often the most 
unreasonable. 
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Poetry. 
OL OPAL DADS 
Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 
He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 
Like God in love and power.—Bailey, 





VICTORY! 


“T am pushing up the Valley to-night.”—Grw, SumRrpan, 





BY MRS. CLARA L. MEAOTIAM, 


“T am pushing up the Valley !” 
It is the General's ery ; 
“T am pushing up the Valley, 
While darkness shrouds the sky. 
I am pushing up the Valley, 
With bugle, drum, and sword, 
I am pushing up the Valley, 
To drive the ‘ rebel horde.’ ” 
We are “ pushing up the Valley,” 
To rear the “ Stripes and Stars ;” 
We are pushing up the Valley, 
To tear those rebel “ bars.” 
We are pushing up the Valley, 
And o’er the Southern plains ; 
We are pressing down the rivers, 
Unloosing slavery’s chains. 
We are “ pushing up the Valley,” 
And up the mountain’s side ; 
We have fought them ’midst the clouds, 
And on the storm-swept tide. 
We are “ pushing up the Valley,” 
And on from State to State ; 
We are pressing down rebellion— 
The foe must meet his fate. 
“We are passing down the valley,” 
Cries many a dying brave ; 
“We are passing the ‘ dark valley,’ 
Victory !—or the grave.” 
I am passing through the valley, 
Near Jordan’s swelling tide ; 
I hear VicToRIoUs sHOUTINGS— 
“ Our cause is glorified !” 
Letpsro, Onto. 
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A Brr or Dirrerence.—No woman who under- 
stands herself, ever appears to be thinking of her 
dress after the final private decision of her toilet- 
glass; (accidents from the hoof of the male 
creature excepted and accepted ; for one bears 
from a boot what one resents from a slipper, as 
all the world knows!) But to return from whence 
I started ; a man has no such delicate compunc- 
tions about arranging his toilette in public. I 
have seen them in the street deliberately walk up 
to a window of a looking-glass establishment and 
coolly re-tie a cravat, or re-button a waistcoat, 
or re-twist the dilemma-horn of a moustache, or 
re-arrange a pet side-lock, or take that general- 
solemn-over-looking of the whole person which 
is so laughably innocent and outspokenly funny 
in this human bundle of oddities and unreason- 
ablenesses. And how comically will a man meet 
a strange cigar, and without saying by your 
leave, borrow celestial fire and pass on, never to 
see the lender again perhaps—this side a tomb- 
stone! How many hooks and eyes I have burst 
off laughing at this spectacle! And how cava- 
lierly and sensibly they dismiss a male companion 
when they get tired of him, or want to read or 
sleep, and no offense given or taken either. Good 
Heavens! how quick a woman would scratch an- 
other woman’s eyes out for “slighting ber so!” 
And how many lies yawning females will tell one 
another to avoid this beautiful honesty, and no 
dust thrown in either pair of eyes after all! the 
stereotyped Judas-kiss, too—always thrown in 
after it, at parting !— Funny Fern. 
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A SINGULAR HISTORY. 


Tue New York Herald, of recent date, says: 

“Tn the year 1836 the city of Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
tained among its population a citizen of indefati- 
gable industry and untiring enterprise. Whole 
blocks of capacious warehouses were erected by 
him, new streets were laid out, graded, paved, and 
lighted upon his recommendation and with his 
assistance ; and no public undertaking was con- 
sidered sure of success without the sanction and 
aid of this public-spirited citizen. The crash of 
1837 came, and it caused him to totter. To sus- 
tain his credit for a few days, in an evil hour he 
committed a deed which consigned him to the 
State Prison at Auburn, N. Y. Pardoned out, 
and no ineradicable stigma save that inseparable 
from misfortune attaching to his name, he came 
to New York city and started the hotel business 
at the corner of Broadway and Cortlandt Street. 
Failing in this, he went to “ Long Island’s seagirt 
shore” and tock the Bath House, a summer estab- 
lishment, Soon disgusted with his ill luck there, 
he left this region of civilization altogether and 
sought the solitudes of West Virginia as a place 
of quiet and rest for the remainder of his days. 
He settled in what has proved to be the heart of 
the West Virginia oil region—and now this un- 
fortunate yet lucky, this untiring and irrepressi- 
ble man concludes his strange, eventful history 
by leaving to his heirs a fortune valued at three 
millions of dollars. He bore the well known 
name of Rathbun.” 


In this connection we re-produce from the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL of March, 1857, the fol- 
lowing interesting statement: 

“BensaMIn Ratesun anD PaHRENoLoGy.—We 
obtained the following from the lips of Mr. Simm, 
now a resident of Chicago, but formerly a practi- 
cal phrenologist : 


“ After I had been examining a number of 
heads in Buffalo in 1833 or 1834, | was requested 
to examine several gentlemen blindfold. I did 
so, and among others rather a remarkable head. 
I described him as being a man of great talent, 
yet as having a lack of Conscientiousness, but 
from the combination I judged that he would not 
be a mean, petty thief, or cheat in a small way, 
but would be a great rogue, if any, and would 
operate on a large scale. I was requested to 
state, supposing that he was a criminal, what 
would most probably be his offense? Counter- 
feiting, was the reply. 

“ After the examination was through, the band- 
age was taken off my eyes, and I was introduced 
to Benjamin Rathbun, a man whom the bankers 
delighted to honor at that time in the West, and 
they placed implicit confidence in him. Those 
persons who were favorable to Phrenology ap- 
peared to be very much disappointed, and thought 
I had made a very great mistake, while the op- 
ponents of the science made as much of it as pos- 
sible. I think it was two years after that he was 
detected in his enormous frauds. Two or three 
of the newspapers reminded their readers of the 
above circumstance when he was convicted, and 
Phrenology was vindicated in the face of its ene- 
mies and to the joy of its friends.” 


Mr. Rathbun was of English descent; a well- 
built man, above the uverage in size and weight. 
His head was large; broad at the base; large in 
the perceptives ; but short on top, and narrow at 
Cautiousness, and small or moderate in the moral 
sentiments. A more intimate knowledge of him- 
self—his proclivities to evil—and how to correct 
and overcome them, would have been of great 
service to him, and assisted him to lead a better 
life. 


tl OP OG 

THERE is often but a slight separation between 
a woman’s love and her hate. Her keen teeth 
are very near to her sweet lips. 
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son, of either division, to cor- 
| Trectlyrepresent all the rest. And 
our illustrations can be regarded 
only as an approximation to the 
truth. The contour and com- 
plexion may be more accurate- 
ly described in words than rep- 
resented in engravings. There 
are among all these divisions, 
both high and low, coarse and 
fine, cultivated and uncultivat- 
ed. All are susceptible of im- 
provement. ] 

“Tn the Mongolian race the 
hair is coarse, straight, and 
black, the eyes rise in an ob- 
lique line from the nose to the 
temple, the arches of the eye- 
brows are scarcely to be per 
ceived, and the face is broad 
and flat, with the parts imper- 
fectly distinguished. The com- 
plexion is generally of a tawny 
or olive color, which is describ- 
ed as intermediate between that 








On Ethnologn. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made tu the 
Kuowledge of man. —Sparzheim. 


RACES OF MEN. 

(Tue question of the unity or diversity of our 
origin we will not now discuss, but simply state, 
according to the best authorities, the general 
divisions or classes into which the race of man 
has been divided. We take the following. by 
permission, from ‘‘ The Outlines of Physical Geog- 
rapby,” by George W. Fitch, interspersed with 
remarks of our own.] 

* We are informed in the sacred Scriptures that 
it pleased the Almighty Creator to make of one 
blood all the nations of the earth, and that all 
mankind are the offspring of common parents. 
Though differing greatly in form, stature, features, 
and complexion, the members of the human race 
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Fre. 1.—Tae Cavcastan Race. 


are found to possess no specific differences—the 
hideous Fsquimaux, the refined and intellectual 
Caucasian, the thick-lipped Negro, and the fair, 
blue-eyed Scandinavian being mere varieties of 
the same species. 

** Classifications of mankind have been based 


skin, hair, and eyes, and of the form of the skull. 
Taking the color of the hair as the leading char- 
acter, there are three priacipal varieties: First. 
The Melanic,* or black class, which includes all 
individuals or races which have black hair. Sec- 


| ond The Xanthous,t or fair class, comprising 


upon the differences that exist in respect of the 





those who have brown, auburn, flaxen, or red 
hair. Third. The Albino.t or white variety, com- 
prising those whose hair is pure white, and who 
have also red eyes, 

“Taking the shape of ihe skull as the basis of a 
classification, mankind are divided into five grand 
classes, or races—tbe Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethi- 
opic., American, and Malxy. 

“In the Caucasian race, the head is common- 
ly of the most symmetrical shape, and almost 
the forebead of moderate extent; the 
cheek-bones rather narrow, without any projec- 
tion ; the face straight and oval, with the features 
tolerably distinct ; the nose narrow, and slightly 
arched; the mouth small, with the lips a little 
turued out, especially the lower one; and the 
chin full and rounded. 

“ The most perfect examples of this variety are 
found in the regions of western Asia, bordering 
on Europe, which skirt the southern foot of the 
Caucasus Mountains, from whence the class de- 
rives its name, and which is near what is sup- 
posed to be the parent spot of the buman race. 
Here are the Circassians and Georgians, among 
whom are found the most exquisite models of 
female beauty. 

“ The Cancasian race comprises the ancient and 
modern inhabitants of Europe, except the Lap- 
landers and Finns, the Turks, and the Magyars of 
Hungary. It comprises also the inhabitants of 
western Asia, as far as the river Ganges, the 
Africans who live on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Egyptians and Abyssinians, with 
those Europeans who colonized America, and 
other parts of the world.” 

[[t would be impossible to select any one per- 
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* Metanic, from the Greek melan, black. 
+ Xanrtnors, from the Greek ranthoa, yellow. 
¢ ALBINO, from the Latin allus, white, 





of wheat and of dried orange- 
peel, varying from a tawny white to a swarthy or 
dusky yellow. 

“This division embraces the tribes that occupy 
the central, east, north, and southeast parts of 
Asia; the people of China and Japan, of Tibet, 
Bootan, and Indo-China, the Finns, Laplanders, 
and Hungarians of Europe, and the Esquimaux 
on the sheres of the Arctic Ocean. A portion of 
this family is distinguished for a considerable 
degree of culture, especially the Chinese and 
Japanese, but owing to their exclusive social 
system, which has separated them from the rest 
of mankind, they have made but little progress 
for ages.” 

[There are, perhaps, in Africa. even a greater 
number of different tribes and families than 
among the Indians of North and South America ; 
and they are as different in grade of intelligence 
and in disposition ; one tribe, or family, being 
remarkable for integrity, docility, and devotion 
as another is for thievishness, cruelty, and the 
want of moral sentiment.]} 





Fie. 2.—Tus Moneouran Race. 


“The Ethiopic race have black eyes, black 
woolly hair, fiat noses, thick lips, and a project- 
ing upper jaw. The forehead is retreating, and 
the head Jess globular than that of the European. 
The best examples of this race are the negroes 
south of the Sahara, in Upper and Lower Guinea, 
Soudan, and Nubia. The natives of Senegambia 
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and the Kaffres of the southeastern part of Africa 
resemble others of this race in their jet-black 
color, and some of their features, but they are 
taller, more slender, and better proportioned 
than the rest. 

“ The nations of this race are widely dispersed ; 
they occupy all Africa south of the Great Desert 
and Abyssinia, Australia, the greater part of 


Fie. 8.—Tar Ernropran Racr. 


Borneo, and several other islands in the Indian 
Archipelago. 
groes in America, who were originally brought 
from Africa, and who have multiplied in the New 
World to a vast extent. 

“The American race are distingnished by a 
copper-colored complexion, long, coarse, coal- 
black hair (which is never crisped like that of 
the African, or curled, as that of the white some- 
times is), prominent cheek-bones, broad face, and 
a scantiness of beard. Their senses of sight 
hearing. and smell are remarkably acute. In 
war and the chase they are indefatigable, but 
they are averse to regular and mechanical labor. 
They are cold and phlegmatic in temperament— 
the bilions or motive predominating—and mani- 
fest an extraordinary insensibility to bodily pain. 

“The native American tribes and nations, ex- 
cepting the Exquimaux, belong to this class. The 
Indian tribes of North America are fast disap- 
pearing before the spread of the white man, being 
now confined principally to the unsettled regions 
west of the Mississippi. Among the most warlike 
of these tribes are the Sioux and Camanches. 
The Indians of South America are in a most 
ubject condition, indolent, and destitute of that 
nerve and spirit which is known to distinguish 
their brethren of the North.” 

{This corresponds with their heads, which are 
smaller, and every way inferior. The heads of 
some of the North American Indians are magnif- 
cent. Look at those of Keokuk, Tecumseh, and 
Red Jacket! 

Tue Racrs of all nations, tribes, and families, 
however diverse in color, stature, formation, or 
in disposition, have precisely the same number of 
bones, muscles, nerves, and organs of body and 
brain. The skeletons of each are alike, save in 
their relative proportions of length, breadth, and 
shape. One is short and stout, another tall and 
slim ; but all have two feet, two hands, two eyes, 
two ears, etc., with other internal and external 
organs and features the same. 

So all are affected and influenced by climate, 
location, food, culture, and other conditions. The 


To this race belong also the ne- 








character and disposition of nations change like 
those of individuals. No family or tribe is fixed 
or stationary. The modifying influences of edu- 
cation, religion, commerce, and general inter- 
course produce a marked effect upon all. The 
world is constantly changing, and Man is con- 
stantly progressing. With us, as with the planets, 
there is no standing still. Nor is the change in 
one part only, but in the entire organization, the 
entire universe. } 

“Tn the Malay class, the top of the head is 
slightly narrowed, the face is wider than that of 
the negro; the features are generally more 
prominent; the hair is black; the color of the 
skin is tawny, but sometimes approaching to that 
of mahogany. The division embraces the prin- 
cipal tribes of the Indian Archipelago, and all 
the islanders of the Pacific, excepting those which 
belong to the Ethiopic variety. 

“The Rev. Thomas Milner says: ‘The diffusion 
of mankind over the globe has transpired in the 
course of ages under the influence of various 
causes. The pressure of population in one dis- 
trict outstripping the means of subsistence, the 
love of enterprise, the spirit of acquisition, social 
disturbances, and foreign violence, have contrib- 
uted to scatter the human family far from the 
common center where the race originated. En- 
dowed with intelligence to devise means of sur- 
mounting natural barriers—mountains, deserts, 
rivers, lakes, and the ocean—there is no difficulty 
in accounting for the geographical range of man. 
The contiguity of the mainland of northeastern 
Asia to that of northwestern America, with the 
nearly-connected chains of the Japan, Kurile, and 
Alentian isles intermediate, point to the New 
World as having received its original population 
from the Old in that direction. In modern times, 
adverse winds have driven Japanese junks across 
from one continent to the other; and. probably, 
more frequently than we are apt to imagine, 
crews have been compelled to expatriation by 
the tempest, surviving its perils, and colonizing 
distant isles and archipelagoes.’ ” 





Fie. 4.—Tae American Race. 


[The large, high, broad heads, be they of what- 
soever tribe or color, are always in the lead; 
while the small, narrow heads, like many of the 
Hindoos, Hottentots, South American Indians, 
etc., readily give way to their superiors, the 
large-headed Britons, and other “pale faces.” 
By their skulls alone may all these different 
tribes be known. As we live, feel, think, love, 





and learn, so our bodies, brains, and skulls be- 
come. The mind—so to speak—precedes, and 
gives shape or form to the whole. As we think, 





Fie. 5.—Tae Maraysian Race. 


s0 our brains develop, and so our bodies grow. 
We become low and gross, or high and beautiful, 
accordirg to the spirit we invoke. } 
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WOMEN OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


A Laby writing from Honolulu to the Bulletin, 
thus discourses upon the native women and their 
free and easy manners : 

“The women are‘erect, wide in the shoulders, 
and carry their heads like queens. Many of them 
are truly handsome, wearing their hair falling 
over their shoulders in curls, and surmounted 
with little straw hats, garlanded with wreaths of 
lovely native flowers. They clothe themselves 
modestly and prettily, wearing the dress to cover 
neck and arms, and falling loosely from the shoul- 
ders to the top of the feet, which are often bare. 
Not being civilized like us, they have not been 
enlightened into compressing their ribs with iron 
and whalebone corsets, nor to disturb and torture 
their feet with over-tight shoes, nor to put bon- 
nets upon their heads rnoning up into turrets of 
silk and artificial flowers, and leaving the ears at 
the mercy of the bitter winds, nor to make up 
forty-five yards of steel wire into cages, and fasten 
themselves within them, nor to carry an extra 
half yard of dress stuff bravely afier them over 
the pavement through thick and thin. Yes, these 
women have the advantage of us, for are we not 
forced by the exigencies of custom, when we come 
with our long garments upon any impurities of 


the pathway. to shnt our eyes and clench our 
teeth and rush blindly over them? whereas these 
Kanaka women. at the sight even of a spot of 
water, lift their light garments gingerly and pass 
over clean and unrullied from its contact! Can 
this be barbarism ?” 


—__—_—— 0 <g> a —— 


Hixts ro Writers.—Be simple, be unaffected, 
be honest in your speaking and writing. Never 
use a long word where a short one will do. Call 
a spade a spade—not a well-known oblong instru- 
ment of manual industry. Elegance of language 
may not be in the power of all of us; but sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness are. Write much 
as you would speak ; speak as you think. 





A New Or.eans paper says: “ A true Union 
woman is like the sugar we sometimes get—a 
combination of sweetness and grit.” 
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HON. EDWARD EVERETT, THE ORATOR 
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EDWARD EVERETT. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAI, CHARACTER. 

Tue organization of Mr. Everett was peculiar, 
combining as it did a sensitiveness amounting to 
painfulness of susceptibility on the one hand, and 
on the other a kind of mental endurance, elas- 
ticity, and power which gave him great working 
tendencies. Though delicately organized, his 
countenance, his hair, and the outline of his 
frame were indicative of power. His vital sys- 
tem was tolerably good, and his motive tempera- 
ment comparatively strong ; hence he had energy, 
industry, perseverance, and considerable force. 
But this force and energy were conjoined to a 
nervous temperament, which made him in the 
last degree sensitive and susceptible. Where 
men have propelling and earnest elements in 
their nature. and at the same time too little 
vitality to guide and support the nervous sus- 
ceptibility which makes common life seem rough 
and offensive, one part of their nature is con- 
stantly working upon or chafing the other. One 
may readily imagine a high-spirited horse that 
has some ebronic difficulty, some lameness of 
limb, or disease of the lungs; such a horse will 
go, will labor, will spring at the word, though 
every step may give excruciating pain, or every 
effort make him pant for the breath of life. 

Mr. Everett was precocious as a child. Books 
and intellectual exercises were his pleasure and 
pastime. We doubt not his early physical train- 
ing was sadly neglected. The relation between 
body and mind, between muscle and brain, be- 
tween the stomach and nervous system, in his 
early days, were topics in regard to which little 
was taught. Could he have been kept a part of 
the time on a farm, or have been trained ina 
gymnasium, or had other physical labor in abun- 
dance, and had he not been allowed to graduate 
before he was twenty-one years of age, he might 
have been forty per cent. more vigorous, endur- 
ing, and healthy, and, with bis clear intellect, 
fine talents, and scholarly attainments, he might 
have left the world enduring monuments of his 
genius and talents, which slender health and a 
broken constitution prevented him from doing. 

The reader will observe that all the features are 
strong, manly, and well defined. It would be 
difficult to find a face beaming with more intelli- 
gence, or marked by the signs of better intentions 
or higher virtue. The lower and central portions 
of his forehead were very full, showing practical 
intellect, power of gathering and retaining facts, 
eminent ability for acquiring literary and scien- 
tific knowledge; while the organ of Language, 
indicated by the fullness of the eye, and especial- 
ly by that deep, sack-like appearance under the 
eye, shows a talent for acquiring and using lan- 
guage seldom equaled and never surpassed. 

For twenty-five years we have shown Mr, Ev- 
erett’s portrait and referred to his face as an 
indication of the highest development of Lan- 
guage. It is known that he could write sermons 
and, by reading them two or three times, commit 
them to memory; that his great orations were in 
like manner committed, and those who have had 
the pleasure of hearing him, as well as those who 











read his polished compositions, will bear witness 
to the ornate elegance and purity of his style. 
He was a man of very fine taste, and never 
offended his auditors by any wild rhapsody. His 
language, while it was glowing and strong, was 
still chastened, temperate, and truthful. 

The central part of the front-head, on which 
that central lock of hair rests, shows great eleva- 
tion in the region of Benevolence. The senti- 
ment of kindness and sympathy was almost a 
weakness in him. He was disposed always to 
say the kindliest thing, to palliate evil and error 
in others, and soothe and win wrong-doers from 
the evil of their ways, rather than to utter the 
terrors of the law. And though he had Con- 
scientiousness large, his Benevolence held the 
mastery. 

His Approbativeness was _excessive—far too 
large for his comfort—and too strong to comport 
with true dignity ; and, though he was not 
deficient in this, his Approbativeness, coupled 
with his peculiarly sensitive temperament, ren- 
dered him painfuily alive to criticism, and too 
anxious to conciliate the favorable regard even 
of those whose judgment and respect could not 
confer honor upon him. 

His prudence—the result of large Cautious- 
ness—was almost too prominent a trait, either for 
his personal comfort, or for that success in life 
which more boldness and enterprise give. 

Perhaps the points in respect to which Mr. 
Everett has been most criticised, might be ex- 
plained by saying that he was too solicitous to 
please everybody; too much afraid of giving 
offense ; that he was lacking in that courage and 
willingness to grapple with wrong, opposition, 
or error that are necessary to success and repu- 
tation in a world where vice and crime are to 
be met and removed. 

Mr. Everett’s social nature was strong ; his 
love was refined and earnest: so, also, his love 
of home and conntry amounted almost to a 
passion. He made it part of his religion to 
love his native land and cherish her institu- 
tions and her honor. His veneration and pat- 
riotic ardor found ample scope, and he did him- 
self and his subject equal honor in his efforts 
to secure and treasure for the future the home 
and the deeds of the “ Father of bis Country.” 

Mr. Everett was methodical to the last degree ; 
almost bypercritical in reference to his position, 
style, manners, and general intercourse with the 
world. 

He was an accomplished scholar, a model 
writer, and a patriotic, Christian gentleman. We 
know no man that is left to fill his place. Had 
he been endowed with as much strength of con- 
stitution and physical power as the late Mr. 
Douglas, with bis careful habits, fiue talents, and 
elegsnt culture, he would have been not only a 
genins. but a leader, and the world could have 
shown few equals and no superiors. 

Mr. Everett’s Causality was not prominent, 
consequently he was less a philosopher than a 
scholar, more a historian than a theorist. The 
world needs few philosophers, but many men 
who can gather and treasure and apply truth to 
the varied wants of the world. 

A large brain—considerably above the aver- 
age—more developed in intellect and sentiment 
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than in the propelling or executive faculties, he 
was eminently adapted to teach, to preach, and 
to write, but not to legislate, not to fight. 

He made but an indifferent statesman, and 
would have been good for nothing as a soldier 
—except in times of peace. In his turning 
from scholarship and the pulpit to politics, 
we lost a preacher, and gained only a lecturer 
and speech- maker. 

Mr. N. P. Willis, in the Home Journal, thus 
describes his personal appearance : 

“ Of the physiognomy of that classic head (as 
seen in the pulpit). I presume sculpture and 
painting will carefully give us the perpetuation. 
Never was # skull better set upon its sboulders— 
the compact and well-chiseled cranium, with its 
classically close, reddish-brown curls; his well- 
chiseled features, and thin. expanded nostrils; 
bis wonderfally calm month, with its beautiful 
teeth, and his strange solemnity of slowly moving 
eye! The well-expanded chest, the slightly 
freckled complexion, and the deliberate move- 
ments of those delicate and slenderly beautiful 
white hands, how peculiarly even these more 
common personalities were of un idiosyncrasy 
altogether his own.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Edward Everett was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
on the 11th of April, 1794. He entered Harvard 
College in 1807, and was graduated with the 
highest honors at the early age of seventeen. 
During his academic course he displayed the 
same enthusiastic love of literature, and extra- 
ordinary powers of elocution, which were among 
the strongly marked features of his character in 
after-life. After leaving college, he was ap- 
pointed to the office of tutor. In connection 
with the duties of this post, he pursued the study 
of theology, and in 1815 succeeded the eloquent 
and greatly admired Buckminister, as pastor of 
the Brattle Street Church in Boston. 

In the same year he was elected Eliot Professor 
of Greek literature in Harvard College, and in 
order to qualify himself more fuily for the duties 
of the office, he entered upon an extended course 
ofeEuropean travel and study. He returned to 
Cambridge in the year 1819. During that year 
he took charge of the North American Review, 
which he conducted till 1824, in the summer of 
which year he delivered his celebrated Phi Beta 
Kappa oration, to an immense audience at Cam- 
bridge, including General Lafayette, who was 
then in the midst of his triumphant progress 
through the United States. 

In 1824. Mr. Everett commenced his political 
career as member of Congress, served ten years 
in the national House of Representatives, and 
during the whole period he held the important 
post of member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, was also placed on the most important 
select committees. 

In the autumn of 1834 he was chosen Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts by a large majority. He 
was afterward thrice re-elected, holding the ex 
ecutive of office for four years. Upon the elec- 
tion of General Harrison to the Presidency in 
1840, Mr. Everett was appointed Minister of the 
United States to the Court of St..James, which 
office he filled with singular ability till 1845, 
when he returned to the United States and ac- 
cepted the appointment of President of Harvard 
College. 
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Upon the death of Mr. Webster, in 1852, Mr. | of quick or strong emotions, unless he appre- 
Everett was invited by President Fillmore to | hended some rude invasion of his fastidious per- 


accept the vacant place of Secretary of State, 
which office he held during the last four months 
of Mr. Fillmore’s administration, and in March, 
1858, he took his seat in the United State Senate. 
His health proved inadequate to the onerous 
duties of the post, and the following year he 
resigned his seat. Since that time bis principal 


| 


public services were devoted to the collection of | 
a fund for the purchase of Mount Vernon, for | 


which purpose he realized the munificent sum of 
more than $100 000. 

On the outbreak of the war, when it became 
every man’s duty to take his stand, Mr. Everett 
chose his position at once with frankness, fear- 


lessness, und even grandeur. Filioging aside the 


persuasions of the circle of admiring friends, of | 
which he had always been the pet and ornament, | 
looking his own forty years of speech-making and | 


action full in the face, and even forgetting all 
fears of what was to come, he took up heartily 
the canse of the war; he approved it, he urged 
it, be justified it, he made the most eloquent 
appeals in its bebalf, and never for a moment 
swerved from the lofty end to which he had 
devoted the residue of his life. Nor can it be 
doubted that his example and words have been 
signally beneficial; more so than those of more 
impetuous men, less accustomed to consider their 
movements, and to shiver on the brink of great 
events. He carried with him thousands who are 
not caught up by enthusiasm, but who look to 
euch cautious leaders for the word which shall 
declare the path of duty. In the charities of the 
war, those deep deposits of humane feeling, which 
seem to underlie and soften it everywhere, as the 
new oil underlies our soil, his heart was wholly 
enlisted ; and bis last speech, the swan song of 
his melodious life, was made in furtherance of 
the benevolent contributions to Savannah ! 

He died at his residence in Boston, January 
15, 1865, at the age of nearly seventy-one years. 

It is understood that Mr. Everett had devoted 
the leisure of many years to the preparation of an 
elaborate work on the principles of international 
law. His extensive learning, his diplomatic and 
parliamentary experience, his habits of accurate 
research and nice discrimination, would have 
given peculiar value to such a treatise from his 
pen, and it is greatly to be regretted that he was 
unable to complete the undertaking. 

In his personal habits, Mr. Everett was a model 
of industry, promptness, and power of easy and 
rapid execution. He never forgot an appoint- 
ment nor neglected a duty. In the performance 
of his literary tasks he was as punctual as the 
rising sun. Though essentially scholastic in his 
habits, no man had aclearer head or a readier 
hand in the routine of practical affairs. With 
his love of elegant retirement, he exercised a 
devotion to detail which would seem marvelous 
to persons who are not aware how largely this 
element enters into the condition of success, and 
even of greatness, in every department of life. 
His hand-writing. which he formed when a school- 
boy, and retained to old age, was as lucid and 
beautiful as copper-plate. His manners were 
polished and courtly, thongh wanting the subtle 


\ grace of natural sympathy. He was not a men 


he 





sonality. He was alert in resenting a fancied 
injury or insult, or even an unfavorable criticism, 
and the comments of hostile tongues would some- 
times affect him even to tears. He loved the 
approval of indifferent persons too much for his 


| own happiness, perhaps for his own dignity, 


although his sensitiveness to public opinion 
strengthened his habits of self-command, and 
made him, in all the relations of life. a paragon 
of external propriety. He will be regarded as 
ove of the most highly gifted and admirably cul- 
tivated men of the present age, but be has left no 
monument which will furnish an adequate memo- 





THE BLUS GRASS REGION—No. L 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM, 





FRANKFORT CEMETEKY— GRAVE OF DANIEL BOONE. 

We were a happy party, three of us, at least, 
as the locomotive burried us down the declivities 
that barricade the little city of Frankfort, in the 
smiling month of May. Years, long years had 
elapsed since we had seen the beautiful Kentucky 
River, now rippling, now rushing down its steep 
path to la belle riviere. How lovely it seemed to 
us to-day, way-worn, tired children as we were, 
so near now to our rest—ruthless, iron-heeled 
war behind us—gentle peace and loving arms 
before, and waiting to receive us. Had we for- 
gotten the beauty of these landscapes, or had the 
wild scenes of devastation and carnage which 
had been our daily spectacle for two years so 
fastened on our faculties that when we came sud- 
denly, as by enchantment, into this smiling region, 
it seemed as if the gates of Paradise were opened 
before us? The steep, cone-like hills were green 
with cedars and wild roses, and sparkling and 
resonant with the waters of a thousand cascades ; 
while stretching away everywhere, down the 
slopes, under the hedge-rows, bordering the flow- 


_er-beds, and even venturing out upon the ruts in 


the turnpike, the blue grass spread its soft green 
velvety tufts. 

The beautiful, world-renowned blue grass! I 
forget yon have rot seen it, and that you wish me 
totell you what itis. You have seen the meadow 
grass of England (poa pratensis) decking the sun- 
ny meadows at Chatsworth, and swayicg to every 
breeze noder the majestic Blenheim oaks? This 
is the blue grass of Kentucky. Indigenous here, 
and delighting in rich calcareous soils, but more 
e-pecially in the peculiar clayey substratum of 
these counties of Scott, Fayette, Bourbon, Frank- 
lin, Jessamine, Woodford, and a part of Boyle 


([ am thus explicit because these counties consti- | 


tute the Blue Grass Region per se), it drinks in the 
rich alkalies from the limestone soil, and deepens 
into the magnificent green which has in dark, 
thady places a tone of blue, whence its name is 
very probably derived. It flourishes best in open 
pastures, destitute of trees, and is so luxuriant 
and nutritious that herds of cattle are kept fat 


| upon it through the entire winter, without other 


food. The long dronghts of this region frequently 
burn it dry as fodder as early as the last of July ; 
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but within five days after a rain, the slender 
blades renew their succulence and greenness ; 
and it is equally hardy in winter, flourishing 
through the severe spasms of cold to which this 
climate is subject, and remaining fresh when 
whole orchards and even forest trees are killed. 
It is the best blessing of the poor man, the fairest 
ornament of the grounds of the opulent. It is 
kept shaven in all ornamental landscaping, but 
when left to grow, by the middle of July its 
delicate blades attain an average length of eight- 
een inches, and falling as they do in massy tufts, 
there is nothing more inviting than their rich soft 
cushions underneath the trees. In shady places, 
the blue grass grows to a much greater length. 
I send you in this letter a specimen gathered in 
August near the grave of Henry Clay, which, as 
you see, measures forty-nine inches. 

“I don’t think it is half as pretty as our Ber- 
muda grass at home,” said Charlie sturdily, to 
induce me to desist from gazing out of the car 
windows. “I mean,” he continued, apologeti- 
cally, seeing my eyes were full of tears, “I mean 
that the grass at home is so much softer-looking 
than this, auntie. Don’t you think so, mamma?” 

But “mamma” did not answer. Her thoughts 
were far away, hovering about a home in beauti- 
ful, blasted Tennessee, with its deep, cool summer 
shadows, its resplendent starry nights, its tropic 
wealth of fruits and flowers—a home now the 
prey of the spoiler, its light quenched forever in 
the black smoke of battle, its Lares and Penates 
scattered to the winds. 

“TI can’t see why the Kentuckians claim the 
blue grass,” chimed in Cosette. “I’m sure it 
grows finely around Nashville, and it is only in 
our cotton-growing district of West Tennessee 
that it does not flourish. Yet even there it grows 
beautifully in the lowlands. You know, Charlie, 
bow pleased we all were when mamma sueceeded 
in growing it in the lawn at Erskine. It belongs 
as much to Tennessee as Kentucky.” 

“Well, anyhow they call it Kentucky grass ; 
and it is not natural that I should love anything 
here as well as what belongs to my own State,” 
Charlie replied bluntly, though I could see that 
his quick eyes were noting with delight the varied 
changes of river and hill-slope as we passed 
slowly into the town. It was Saturday afternoon. 
There were no conveyances available to take us 
to our destination, the little village of George- 
town; so after refreshing ourselves with baths 
and dinner at the Capitol Hotel, we left “mamma” 
with her prayer-book, and sallied forth to ramble 
through the beautiful ‘City of the Silent” that 
rests on the crest of the cliffs above the town. 

“ This is the arsenal.” I said to the children, as 
we ascended the hill-road leading to the ceme- 
tery— the arsenal,’ I repeated inwardly, with a 
pang at the keen sense of the meaning of the 
word, which entered my heart like a sword—the 
arsenal, under whose shadow I had lingered in 
childhood, idly watching the lights and shadows 
shifting along the hills, the sparkling river seen 
only by snatches at their base, and the quiet city 
nestling like a brooding bird in the green and 
woody glen. Here, upon this very spot, ten 
years age, when Charlie was in leading-strings, 
and you, Cosette, a seven-years’ child, I stood 
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with two of the brightest spirits in this State, 
gentlemen of noble birth and culture, each hold- 
ing an office of high trust. The arsenal doors 
were rusty from disuse, the building was then 
like a deserted house ; so we loitered past the 
hill. and I listened delighted as those courtly gen- 
tlemen discoursed of all that makes life beautiful, 
of the pride of birth, and home, and country, till 
each heart dilated at the memory of the priceless 
legacies left us by the great and the good who 
have gone to their rest. I stand again upon these 
beetling cliffs. The arsenal is bristling with 
deadly missiles, and guarded by armed men ; and 
the friends of that summer ramble, where are they 
to-day? One, wearing the Federal eagle on his 
shoulder, is shouting with clarion notes the battle- 
ery of the Union; the other, with the Southern 
star on his collar, is a thousand miles away, 
haughty, resolute, unbending, fighting with equal 
earnesiness and heroism. Oh, brothers! have 
you forgotten the curse propounced upon the 
house divided against itself? 

I gathered a spray of blue grass as we passed 
up the cliff. “And here are violets, auntie,” 
cried Cosette, with delight. ‘Oh! if they were 
only sweet-scented, like the violets at home!” 

We passed into a grassy meadow, and followed 
its winding fvot-path to the gates of the burial- 
ground. We had left summer behind us, and 
were taken back, as it were, to our February 
flowers. All over the beautiful grounds the 
pyrus japonica kindled its scarlet flames, the 
“pale sweet cowslip” starred the borders, white 
and purple and golden crocuses opened their 
graceful cups, and the lilac freighted the air with 
its wreath of fragrance. We followed the broad 
drive leading in from the gates, and lingered a 
moment before the beautiful monuments the State 
has erected in honor of her dead soldiers, the 
heroes of the wars of 1812-15, and the gallant 
soldiers of the battles of Mexico. It is a single 
marble shaft, resting on a broad rectangular base, 
its capital resembling the Corinthian order at a 
distance, but upon closer inspection exhibiting 
cannon-balls and other warlike emblems. Sculp- 
tured in relief, in laurel-wreathed lozenges, are 
the names of the dead whom it commemorates. 

The sun was sinking behind the hills; we had 
scarcely an hour to stay; so we hurried along 
the beautiful walks, passed the sexton's cottage. 





and scrambling over brush and stone, came at | 


length to a secluded spot, shut in by logs and 
boulders instead of the iron traceries of man’s 
cunning handicraft. 


“ Here it is,” I said to Charlie ; “the grave of | 


Daniel Boone.” 


It was touching to see the boy’s reverence. He | 


advanced uncovered, and stood in silence before 
the rudely carved tomb of the great hunter of 
Kentucky. 

In 1845, when the remains of Boone and his 
wife were brought from Missouri (whither the old 
pioneer had gone “to get breathing-room,” he 
said ; “the lawyers and the settlements were too 
thick iu Kentucky”), they were buried here side 
by side, on the verge of the loftiest crag of the 
river, the wild Kentucky, never seen by the eyes 
of a white woman until Rebecca Boone and her 


ew 


1776. Here they lie, shut out by cane and un- 
dergrowth from the rest of the cemetery, in honor 
to their primitive fancies. A few years after their 
burial here, a monument was erected at the head 
of their graves. It is a plain oblong structure of 
Kentucky marble. On one face is a rude carving 
representing the old hunter in a contest with a 
bear; on the other, a log cabin, and a woman, 
perhaps intended for Rebecca Boone, milking a 
cow. There are no signs of man’s labor about 
the inclosure. The grass grows after its own 
will to the very base of the monument; but I 
blush to say that irreverent hands have defaced 
the marble in many places. 

The only portrait ever painted of the old hero 
hangs in the Capitol at Frankfort. It was painted 
by Chester Harding, in 1820; and it is related 
that when the artist visited Boone for the purpose 
of executing the work, he found the old hunter 
lying on a bunk in his rude Missouri cabin, roast- 
ing a piece of venison before the fire on the point 
of his ramrod. 

I left Cosette and Charlie pondering on the 
habits of the sturdy old pioneer, and criticising 
the carvings on his tomb in no very complimen- 
tary fashion ; and climbed along the crags that 
beetle over the river, to steal a white daffodil 
growing at the foot of a drooping sloe. 

“ Ke-hee!” giggled a young darkie in the bush- 
es, as I sprang back faster than I went, pursued 
by a setting hen, into whose family quarters I had 
unwittingly marauded. “Git back to your ness, 
madam, an’ mind your manners,” the chap con- 
tinued, still grinning at me and showing the 
whites of his eyes, as he drove the anxious ex- 
pectant back to her brake. 

“Thank you,’’ I said, “though you and your 
hen between you, you young rascal, came near 
drowning me.” 

“Ke-hee! Miss would have been done dead 
*fore she war drownded, if she had tumbled over 


dem cliffs.” Then taking up a bundle of dry 








fagots he had gathered beneath the crag, he | 


turned to go. 

“There used to be a path leading down the 
cliffs into the city,” I said. “Can you tell me 
how to reach it?” 

“Oh, yes’m. I knows everything "bout here. 
I lives wid de sextum, dah. All dis ground below 
Boone’s lot is our back-yard, and dat’s our settin’ 
hen. All our bens makes dey nesses in dese 
busbes. You can jis clime down dem rocks, and 
hold on to de black haw bushes, and you'll slip 
down ’dout any trouble.” 

But we didn’t “jis clime.”’ I had gone, several 
years before, along the perilous path with a merry 
party, each lady of our company guided by two 


cavaliers, the precipitous journey requiring this | 


double courtesy. I longed to try it again, and to 


| 
} 


drink from the spring that gushes from thérock, | 


Horeb-like, half way down the descent. 


But | 


Charlie, brave and lithe and gallant as he was, | 
| fare; and they love me, I do not doubt; but ob, 


was hardly equal to the devoir of carrying two 
feminines safely on such a journey, 80 we gave it 
up; and bearing off my daffodil, we turned to 
leave the grounds. 

I wish I could show to your living eyes that 
enchanting evening picture. In the west the red 


daughters looked down from its towering cliffsin | embers of the sunset still glowed beyond the hills. 
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The shadows settled deeper and darker above the 
city roofs, seen far beneath our feet, like a city in 
adream. The silver river, here and there where 
the reflected light reached its waters, glittered in 
glimpses between cliff and tree; and Jupiter, 
God-like, the one sole sovereign of the sky as yet, 
held out his golden globe in the fair unclouded 
heavens. 

Peaceful, eloquent nature! Teach us to learn 
thy lessons as well as these innocent sleepers at 
rest in thy gentle bosom! Gather those blades 
of grass at the fvot of the old hunter's effigy, 
Charlie ; and take my white daffodil, Cosette, as 
a souvenir from the grave of Daniel Boone. 

-_ eo 


RULING BY LOVB. 
EXPERIENCE OF A SCHOOL-TEACHER, 





“Wuar is the secret of your discipline?” in- 
quired a young teacher of Mrs. L , & veteran 
of the school-room. “You are not half so severe 
as I am obliged to be, and yet you have more 
perfect order in everything.” 

“Oh, you know,” was the reply, “that I have 
had years of experience. I should be but a poor 
scholar if I had not learned in my own schools 
many things.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said the other; “but were 
you always as successful? What faculty of head 
or heart carries you so easily through all sorts of 
difficult places? Won't you have the kindness to 
tell me what you do, or don’t do, to get on so 
well with children, and parents, too?” 

“If I can suggest anything to be of service to 
you,” said Mrs. L——, “ I should be bappy to do 
so. In the first place, I have but few definite rules, 
and govern as little as possible. Then I observe 
my pupils closely, marking their individual pecu- 
liarities, and treat them according to their de- 
velopment of talent and character. Some I lead 
by their strong points: in others I stimulate the 
weaker faculties; in all I play upon the better 
nature, and avoid all I can the sharp resistive 
qualities so active in vicious boys and ill-govern- 
ed children generally. 

“T do not punish as much as I once did; I throw 
my pupils upon their own sense of honor and 
right, making them feel that I trust them, and it 
often works like a charm. But above all, I make 
them feel that I love them, and am seeking their 
good in everything. The majority of pupils in 
every schoo! will respond to kindness. and bebave 
better and learn more for such friendliness than 
for any other sort of discipline. A teacher, to be 
sure, must command respect, and not allow her- 
self to be trifled with ; and in cases of willful or 
malicious disobedience her authority must be 
fully maintained ; but through these years I have 
found, as a general thing. /ove to be the strongest 
of all authority in the school-room.” 

“TI love my pupils,” said the young teacher ; 
“T would be glad to do all I could for their wel- 





Mrs. L——! many of them are so repulsive, I 


| never could get any nearer them than kindness 


and duty obliged me.” 
“T appreciate all that,” said Mrs. L——; “ one 


| has to love sometimes against everything—to 


love, not for the Worthiness of the object, but for 
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its need of being loved. Of course, this in- 
volves some self-denial, and a little self-discipline, 
but the true teacher will accept it, for her work 
is of a missionary character.” 

“Can you do that, Mrs. L——, for such boys 
as your Jack and Jim? Have you the genius for 
loving so perfectly ?”’ 

“If you will allow me,” said Mrs. L--——, “I 
will tell you a story of my experience. Some 
years ago I was principal of a department in a 
large public school in P——. The department 
nad been badly managed for a long time, and I 
found it at first a very difficult position. I knew 
there was much expected of me, and I was very 
sensitive about success or failure. Oh, what a 
task it was to get those 120 undisciplined children 
into order—and with feeble health, too! I think 
I could not have done it had I not been sustained 
by prayer, and a daily reliance upon God, my 
Father. 

“There were many foreigners among my num- 
ber, Germans mostly, and some Irish. I had 
been particularly warned of one boy, who had 
been for years considered the worst in school. It 
took but afew days to find him out—a rough, 
over-grown, ill-conditioned lad as you ever saw 
in a school-room. His father was a passionate 
man, and Walter had been beaten and scolded 
until the good that was in him had apparently 
almost died out. He was an inveterate whis- 
perer, would not study, and played truant some 
part of nearly every day; he would slip out 
when my back was turned at the black-board 
while his class was reciting. I tried every way I 
could to stimulate his ambition ; I gave bim re- 
wards and presents, but they lasted only a few 
days, and then he tore them up or gave them 
away in my presence, and grew worse than 
before. 

“ One day I went home from school fairly wor- 
ried out with his hatefulness, and sat down alone 
to think what was next to be done. 





I pitied the | 


poor child that there was nobody to care for and | 
save him ; he was so unlovely that he suffered a 


sort of abuse from every hand that touched him. 
Then I thonght how infinitely patient and loving 
Christ had been with my own waywardness, and 
I resulved to make one more effort for this sin- 
ning, friendless child. 
asked God for strength and for love, and when I 
went out out of my room I saw the way all clear. 

“The next day the boy’s father came dragging 
him into the school-room, with an angry, discour- 
aged look. 


So I knelt down and | 


‘Here’s Walt,’ said he—‘I don’t | 


know what ails the boy, but I can’t do anything | 


with him. 
to school another day—I’ll put him into a shop 
to work.’ 

“*T think we shall have no more trouble, Mr. 
J——,’ said 1; ‘ Walter will be good now.’ 

“The man looked astonished and went away, 
bat I felt as if victory was near at hand. After 
the excitement of such a scene had subsided, I 
called Walter to my desk and spoke in the kind- 
est manner I could: ‘Walter, what makes you 
such a bad boy ?’ 

“ He answered sullenly, ‘I don’t know ; I can’t 
help it.’ 

“*Wouldn’t you rather be good so people will 


If he runs away again he shan’t come | 





love you—so your teacher will love you, and be 
glad to see your face coming into the school ?” 

***T can’t be good—I never was good,’ said the 
boy. 

“*Couldn’t you be good if I would love you, 
Walter?’ 

“*You couldn’t love me—nobody ever loved 
me,’ said Walter, looking down very restlessly. 

“* Yes, Walter,’ said I, ‘if you would try to be 
good I cou/d love you, and I would love you, and 
be the best friend in the world.’ 

“The boy looked up as if a strange, new 
thought had struck him. 

“T repeated my words, and the tears started a 
little, too, for I was tired and nervous with my 
cares. A moment I waited for an answer, and 
then he spoke, choking down his emotion: ‘ You 
can’t love me!’ 

“ Again I assured him in the gentlest manner, 
and then he said, ‘If I should try and should fail 
once or twice, could you love me then a little?’ 
I tgld him yes. 

“He stood another moment trembling and 
swelling,‘and then he broke down entirely, and 
cried as if his heart was bursting. I let him cry, 
and did not shut back my own tears, while the 
whole school looked on. Finally, when he had 
done sobbing so as to speak, he said in a voice 
that didn’t seem like Walter’s, ‘ Oh, if you’ll love 
me, I’ll be a good boy—I’ll be a good boy!’ 


“T talked awhile to soothe and encourage him, 
and then dismissed him to his seat. Before he 
went he took my hand in his dirty brown fingers, 
and with the tears raining over it, kissed it again 
and again. I did not require many lessons that 
day ; he laid his head on his desk and cried most 
of the time. Twice he came to my desk, as if 
afraid to believe, to ask the same question—‘ Can 
you love me, Mrs. L——-? Oh, I'll do anything 
if you'll love me!’ Once I put my arm round the 
great, uncombed, unwashed German boy, and 
kissed his forehead. 

“Walter was conquered. The next day he 
came to school in tidy clothing, washed, combed, 
and in his right mind. I had no more trouble, 
but I had, while he remained in my room, all the 
obedience and kindness such a boy can give. By 
taking some extra pains with his lessons—and 
that I was very willing to do—he was in a few 
montis promoted with eredit to a higher depart- 
ment. In return, he delighted in doing errands 
for me ; and through the whole season he search- 
ed the country for miles around to get flowers for 
my vase. The incident was a trying one to me, 
but besides the good to poor Walter, it was worth 
a dozen whippings to the school.” 

“Why,” said the young teacher, “it is indeed 
like missionary work to kiss dirty boys, but you 
have the genius for it.” 

“ We are all aware,” answered Mr. L——, “ that 
to teach successfully, one needs the devotedness 
of a missionary. We know, also, that no great 
moral good is ever done but by giving out of 
one’s heart and life to the needy and the unwor- 
thy. To use one’s faculties of friendship and 
kindness without stint or grudging, is all that 
genius means, as you apply the term. And it has 
for the giver as well as the receiver its own 
abundant and blessed reward.” E. L. E. 
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HAVOC OF WAR. 


THE DOINGS OF DEATH. 

Tutxkixo men have estimated that about one 
hundred and fifty generations have succeeded 
each other, making upward of a hundred billions 
of human beings that have been called into exist- 
ence, walked the earth for a time, and fallen un- 
der the dominion of the universal conqueror, 
death. They are supposed to have fallen about 
as follows : 


By the influence of war........ 25,000,000.000 
By famine and pestilence....... 20,000.000,000 
By martyrdom................ 2.500,000,000 
By intoxicating drinks......... 2500 000,000 
By natural causes............. 70,000 ,000,000 


Death may well be termed the King of Terrors, 
for at the present time be is cutting down our 
fellows at the rate of 100,000 per day, or a million 
in ten days. 

THE DEYASTATION OF WAR. 

War has at times in its bloody march made 
fearful havoc upon human life, almost depopulat- 
ing immense districts, leaving them so desolate 
that one could travel from village to village, and 
from city to city, without finding man or beast, 
or any signs of life. Twenty villages were thus 
desolated by the wars of the last century, waged 
in the heart of Europe. The population of Ger- 
many in the seventeenth century was reduced 
from 12,000,000 to 3,000,000, and that of Wurtem- 
barg from 500,000 to 40,000. Thousands of vil- 
lages were destroyed, forests springing up to take 
their places. 

See the devastating effects of the existing re- 
bellion! the cities and towns laid waste; rail- 
roads torn up, the cars and engines destroyed ; 
the mills and manufactories silent, or used for 
soldiers’ quarters ; the engines rusting and bend- 
ing out of shape ; the steamers that once plowed 
waters, destroyed by fire, shot, and shell, or sunk 
to rise no more; the fruitful fields and gardens 
made as barren as a desert; the homes made 
desolate by the loss of near and dear ones, and 
we realize some of the results of the fell destroyer, 
war. One writer speaks of traveling for sixteen 
days in the South and seeing but two houses oc- 
cupied by any part of the families of the former 
owners, and the owner of one of these was in 
Fortress Monroe, a son in the rebel army, and 
only the younger children and a few slaves at 


home. 
THE SLAUGHTER IN SINGLE BATTLES. 


At Lepanto, 25,000 were slain ; at Silistria, in 
the Crimean war, 30,000 Russians were lost; at 
Austerlitz, 30,000 ; at Eylan, 60,000; at Waterloo 
and Fontenoy, 100,000 each; at Borodino, 90,- 
000 ; at Arbela and Chalons, 300,000 each. 

THE HAVOC OF SINGLE SIEGES. 

In Paris, in the sixteenth century, there were 
30,000 victims by huoger alone. In the siege of 
Vienna, 60,000 were slain; in that of Mexico, 
150,000 ; of Acre, 300.000 : of Carthage, 700,000 ; 
and of Jerusalem, 1,000 000. 

THE SACRIFICE OF LIFE BY CERTAIN TYRANTS. 

Tamerlane, to signalize his brutal ferocity, 
reared a monument of 70,000 human skulls. At- 
tila declared that the grass should never grow 
green where the foot of his war-horse trod. 
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Julius Cesar slew, in only two of his many bat- 
tles, 900000. Napoleon in his wars sacrificed 
some 6,000,000. In Syria, those of his army that 
fell by disease and the sword made quite a large 
hill. In the invasion of Russia, Napoleon left 
France with an army of half a million, and re- 
turned with only 30,000. All were destroyed by 
inclement weather and the sword of the enemy. 
The army of Xerxes was reduced from six millions 
to 800,000 in one year, and of these only 3,000 
escaped destruction. Jengbis Khan, the terrible 
ravager of Asia in the thirteenth century, shot 
90,000 in the plains of Nessa, massacred 200,000 
at the storming of Charism, butchered 1,600 000 
the Harat district, and 1,700,000 in two cities, 
Chinese historians state that he, in his long reign 
of forty-one years, destroyed 32,000,000. 


THE IMMENSE SACRIFICE OF CERTAIN NATIONS. 

The French Revolution destroyed the lives of 
10,000,000. The Spaniards in forty-two years 
destroyed more than 12,000,000 American Indi- 
ans. The Grecian wars sacrificed 15,000,000 ; 
the Jewish wars, 25,000,000 ; the twelve Cesars, 
30. 000,000 ; the Roman wars, before Julius Cesar, 
60,000,000 ; the wars of the Saracens and of the 
Turks, 60,000,000 each ; those of the Tartars, 80,- 
000,000; and of Africa, 100,000,000. Some have 
estimated that one fifth of all that have been born 
in the world have perished through the natural 
consequences of war: others have made still 
larger estimates. Dr. Dick thought that about 
15,000,000 000 have thus been slaughtered, while 
Burke makes the estimate at 35,000,000,000 
(thirty-five billions), thirty-five times the number 
of present inhabitants of the globe. In our 
country, about 1,000,000 annually fall by disease 
and other causes; with our present number of 
inhabitants, at this ratio it would take 35,000 
years to swell the number of deaths by all known 
causes in our country to the number that have 
been crushed beneath the iron wheel of war, ac- 
cording to the estimation of Burke. Such are 
some of the figures showing the terrible march of 


war. 
THE MISSION OF WAR, 


With all its devastated countries and crimson 
battle-fields, war has its mission of good. While 
some may dream of peace, war is the history of 
man. What nation has existed and made its im- 
press upon. the world, but its foundation was laid 
in war and baptized in blood! What great idea 
has advanced to elevate mankind, but was pre- 
ceded by war! The onward movements of the 
race have always been, not a journey, but a 
march. War is a hard method, a severe disci- 
pline, yet the appointment of Providence as the 
indispensable condition of human progress. New 
territories have to be explored and conquered ; 
wiser laws and more humane institutions formed, 
liberties enlarged and chartered, order created 
out of discord, and these all have been the crim- 
son trophies of war. There are times in the his- 
tory of nations that, forgetting the great principles 
of human progress, they become depraved, proud, 
ambitious, so that they would suffocate in the 
sterch of their own corruption if not saved by 
war. This is their only redemption, and they 
come out of the furnace of trial and suffering 
changed, purified, ennobled. Glance at the pages 





of history, and we see nations, convulsed in war, 
sink in darkness to rise no more ; but from their 
crumbling fragments there comes up another peo- 
ple, more enlightened and refined. We might 
at first think that the clock of the universe was 
turning back, but it strikes a new hour, and man- 
kind takes another step toward their ultimate des- 
tiny, and the world advances. 
WHAT HAS WAR DONE FOR OUR COUNTRY. 

Go back to the days of our war for indepen- 
dence and see the trials our forefathers had to 
pass through—see what sacrifices they had to 
endure ; still Providence urged the nation on in 
this path of fire for seven long years before the 
liberties which they prayed, fought, and bled for 
were granted. They came ont of this severe 
ordeal thinned and wasted, but purified, and 
standing on an eminence such as their utmost im- 
agination had not before climbed. Those trials 
secured the national independence, formed the 
national character, created those patriots who 
formed our Government and administered it in 
such wisdom as made it the wonder of mankind. 

This country moved on for more than half a 
century, enjoying the most unparalleled prosper- 
ity, at the same time breeding inward corruption, 
forgetting the great moral laws which govern na- 
tions. Now God calls on it to cast aside these 
things which are staying its progress ; repent of 
the sins that have so long darkened it; and 
strike tents and march forward to an upland, 
that it may stand on aloftier plane. In the march 
there may be confusion, great trials, sacrifices to 
endure ; when once the eminence is gained, we 
shall have a most glorious prospect, breathe the 
air of universal freedom ahd prosperity. T. D. B. 

[We have not examined the authorities, to veri- 
fy our correspondent’s figures, but submit them 
precisely as written. The subject is sufficiently in- 
teresting to warrant its publication.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


Sena eS es 
NOSES—TEMPERAMENTS. 


Mr. Eprtor:—In your Illustrated Annual for 
1865, you venture the assertion that the snub 
nose indicates weakness and undevelopment— 
mental imbecility, I suppose you mean. Now if 
this is true, I beg leave to submit that facts— 
stubborn ones, too—are opposed to it. In look- 
ing through your “Self-Instructor,”’ I did not 
notice a single engraving representing a weak- 
minded person that had the snub nose ; but every 
one of that class had the Roman nose, or a nose 
bordering close to it—a sort of nasal develop- 
ment that fools generally possess! The “Con- 
ceited Simpleton” (page 69) has a proboscis very 
much unlike the snub—rather Romanic, perhaps 
slightly Grecian. Hewlet (p. 160), whom the pic- 
ture represents as very deficient in reflective intel- 
lect, has a decided Roman nose—an ample one, too 
—such a nose as, you say, great men almost invari- 
ably have. The Emperor Paul, whose head indi- 
cates large reasoning powers, as well as great 
will, you ornament with an unmistakable “snub” 
in the “Illustrated Annual.” Can you reconcile 
the fact that fools commonly have the Roman, and 
intellectual persons often the vulgar and despised 
snub nose, with your cherished theory of physi- 
ognomy? 





In the “ Annual” you also state that persons 
born in the tropical regions generally have dark 
eyes and hair, and those born in the temperate 
climates commonly have light eyes and hair. If 
such is the case—and I don’t feel disposed to dis- 
pute it—then, according to your doctrine of the 
temperaments, those born in the warm countries 
are largely endowed with the motive or muscular 
temperament, and those born in the colder re- 
gions have a predominance of the vital. I have 
always believed nature to be harmonious in all 
her works and arrangements, but this doesn’t 
look like it. It is very evident that in the tem- 
perate region a greater development of the motive 
temperament is necessary than in the warmer 
climate, where the soil is more fertile, the seasons 
more favorable, etc. Are you mistaken in your 
notion that a dark complexion is an invariable 
accompaniment of a predominance of the motive 
temperament? or is nature at fault? One con- 
clusion or the other is inevitable. T. B. 8. 

{ Remarks. — Hasty generalization and loose 
statement are far too common among the writers 
of the present day, and especially of this country, 
and we can not claim, perhaps, to be wholly free 
from this fault of our age and nation. That we 
have exemplified it in our remarks on the nose 
may prove to be true, but we are not yet con- 
vinced of the fact. The statements in the “ An- 
nual,” referred to by our correspondent, are very 
brief and necessarily imperfect, but so far as they 
go we believe them to be correct. The fuller 
statements contained in our new work on Physiog- 
nomy will make our views on these subjects 
clear. 

In the mean time we will simply remark that we 
do not say or mean that the snub nose indicates 
“mental imbecility.” It denotes, in our opinion, 
a lack of certain elements of character essential 
to true greatness in the sphere of active life, and 
so far is a sign of weakness and undevelopment. 
It is the nose of childhood, and, where the devel- 
opment is normal and complete, disappears on 
or before maturity. The fact that clever people 
sometimes have snub noses does not invalidate 
our theory. When our correspondent can make 
it appear that great men generally have snub 
noses and little men Greek and Roman noses, he 
will have overthrown our nasological system. 
Idiots are often physically deformed, and gener- 
ally there is a projection of the bones of the 
central portion of the face, including the nose, 
which gives a marked prominence to the latter 
organ. When it is really large, as is sometimes 
the case, it is, we believe, abnormally so, and 
essentially a deformity of no more value as a 
sign of character than the projecting forehead 
caused by rickets or hydrocephalus. 

If we have anywhere said that a dark com- 
plexion is the invariable accompaniment of the 
motive temperament, the statement is erroneous, 
and we thank our correspondent for correcting 
us, but we think the term we have always used 
in the connection is generally—the complexion is 
generally dark. This statement, we believe, will 
be found correct. The subjects of temperament 
and complexion will be found treated at length 
in our “Physiognomy,” and we need not dwell 





on them here.] 
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THE INSCRUTABLE. 





* All things are miracles to a fool.”"—Shakspeare. 





NARROW-MINDED bigots, and persons 
of limited intellect, have a foolish preju- 
dice against the investigation of the un- 
known. The great American philoso- 
pher, Benjamin Franklin—whose memo- 
ry the world now delights to honor— 
was pronounced an infidel, and in league 
with the devil, when with his kite he 
was trifling with the lightnings and at- 
tempting to find out the inscrutable. 
Had he lost his life in those somewhat 
dangerous experiments, the verdict of 
ignorant superstition would have been, 
“Served him right; he should not thus 
have tempted God by prying into his 
secrets.” Human reason is both limited 
and fallible, but does this imply that we 
should not use it ? 

Geologists were charged with trying to 
overthrow the sacred Scriptures, when 
they announced, on the evidence of the 
“rock of ages,” that this earth was more 
than six thousand years old. As though 
the discovery of one scientific truth 
could overthrow another. 

The early Astronomers suffered per- 
secution and even imprisonment for en- 
deavoring to penetrate the so-called 
inscrutable, and make new revelations 
in the great unexplored field of natural 
science. So it has been from the begin- 
ning—before and since the time of Gat- 
m£0. All new discoverers have been 
more or less martyred! Harvey, who 
discovered the circulation of the blood, 
was persecuted. Dr. Gat, the discov- 
erer of Craniology, was driven out of 
Vienna, his native place, at the instance 
of the bigoted priesthood, who feared the 
dawning mental light of Purenotocy. 

But the early Christians suffered far 
more than this, for accepting and teach- 
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ing the sublime yet simple, beautiful, and 
truthful principles taught by Him who 
was without sin. 


How was it with the Apostles? By 


| ignorant, prejudiced bigots, they were 


be severe In examining what be ts fitted for, or not fitted for; other | 


all, with one or two exceptions, put to 
death! And how was it with the au- 
thor of our holy religion? By whom 
was He, who revealed to a benighted 
world the doctrine of “ faith, hope, and 
charity,” that incomparable plan of sal- 
vatiot—by whom was He nailed to a 
cross? Was it by good men, of broad 
and liberal views, who were seeking to 
enlighten, develop, and elevate mankind ? 
Or was it by the ignorant rabble, set on 
by wicked priests, who preferred “ place” 
to truth? Let us pause a moment and 
look on that spectacle, the like of which 
never was, and never can be surpass- 
ed. What grandeur! what majesty 
there is in simple truth and trust! This 
was the most heroic action ever per- 
formed or conceived. Let that divine 
example of truth, trust, and resignation 
be ours! 

What! afraid of truth! and with such 
examples before our eyes, must we for- 
ever drag along in the muddy ruts of ig- 
norance and superstition? Must we ig- 
nore our reason, and submit our bodies 
and souls to blind bigots ? Mind crows! 
The souls of men expand. Only bigots, 
moles, and bats prefer the darkness of 
mental night. 

Because some of our forefathers burn- 
ed heretics and criminals at the tree or 
the stake, and hung men and women for 
witchcraft, must we do so too? 

Because some men were once cannibals 
and savages, are we, in this era of the 
world’s progress, not to develop into a 
higher civilization? Have we reached 
the top round of the intellectual ladder ? 
Then why erect “ scarecrows” to frighten 
silly people or throw impediments in the 
way of discovery, invention, and human 
progress ? 
bigots, donkey-like, to pull back, to op- 
pose, and to take a negative view of all 
things. They persecute, thwart, and 
throttle those who would set the world 
ahead. Would we enjoy liberty to think? 
they would take away the right. Would 
we have spiritual and intellectual free- 
dom? they will have the most abject sla- 
very. Would we have peace? they will 
have war. Would we have the benefits 


It seems to be the nature of 





of a universal education they would have ? 
it partial, and limited to a few. Would 
we establish a democratic or a republican 
form of government, and place mankind 
on something like an equal footing, so far 
as natural rights and privileges are con- 
cerned ? they would break it up, and put 
a monarchy, an aristocracy, and a Pope 
in the place of a President. One class is 
in favor of the largest liberty compatible 
with law and order; the other class, of 
liberty for the few to rule, to lord it, and 
to ride over the many. One class is in 
favor of free religion—the right of each 
to worship God according to his own con- 
science; the other class impose on the 
people a state religion, to which all must 
pay tribute. The one sends out explor- 
ing expeditions into the uttermost ends 
of the earth, periling life and limb, 
searching for knowledge; the other, with 
folded hands, and eyes sealed to all things 
new, growls out to the more active, en- 
terprising, and progressive, bidding them 
stop peering into the earth, sea, and sky, 
lest some new discovery may upset some 
old theory ! 

The one has grown old in bigotry, and 
has fallen into a state of dilapidated do- 
tage; the other is young, vigorous, spir- 
ited, and progressive. The one is hope- 
less, desponding, and wanting that diving 
faith which animates the other, and which 
grows with his growth. The small men- 
tal cup of the one is full, and can hold 
no more. The larger vessel of the other 
not only holds more, but by action will 
expand into mind and soul, which reaches 
toward the Infinite. 

We are no bigots, nor are we afraid of 
truth. By “ investigation, truth is estab- 
lished.” But there is no danger of our 
ever finding out the inscrutable, or that 
which God would not have us know. 
Nor will he keep anything from 
would be useful for us toknow. He has 
given us faculties to see, to hear, to 
taste, to smell; to investigate, discover, 
invent; to comprehend and to under- 
stand His laws. He has made us all 
alike—so far as faculties and functions 
are concerned—except in degree; and 
all are alike accountable to Him rather 
than to self-elected persons, of whatsoever 
* cloth.” 

When will the blind bigots see the 
folly of trying to bottle up the light of 
Heaven, and to deal it out in homeo- 
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pathic doses to a hungry, rising, grow- 
ing, and progressive race? When will 
they learn that they, too, are only “ mis- 
erable sinners,” “the blind leading the 
blind,” and in the same boat with all the 
rest ? and when will they modestly con- 
cede that there are yet some things in 
heaven and earth which they have not 
found out ? 


“Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit; there is 
more hope of a fool than of him.” 


The most profound minds are usually 
the most modest and unpretentious, while 
the small-minded “ braggarts” are gene- 
rally pretenders and impostors. 

Let us “live and learn,” long as we 


may, in this world, the wisest will never | 


know all, nor is there any possible dan- 





ger of their ever penetrating very deeply | 


into the “ inscrutable.” 
i © © 


WE CHANGE, 


HOW 


THE question, Can we change the 
shape of the skull—a hard, bony sub- 
stance—after attaining our full natural 
growth, has been much discussed. The 
superficial observer seems to take it for 
granted, that because he finds no change 
in the shape of a dead man’s skull, that 
it must be the same with ai/ skulls; and 
he argues that the brain, being soft, can 
not alter the shape of the hard, bony 
substance which incases it; hence, that 
the shape of the skull must be unaltera. 
ble. The fleshy portion of the body 
soon decays, while the bony frame-work, 
including the skull, will retain its form 
for ages after death. Is not this another 
evidence of the unchangeableness in the 
shape of the skull ? 

Were the premises correct, the 
inference would be so too. But a 
living skull should no more be com- 
pared with a dead one, than should a 
live flourishing tree, with foliage and 
flowers, be compared with the old dead 
hemlock, denuded of leaf and branch, 
and standing alone, as a landmark, to in- 
dicate the way to the traveler, and the 
quality of the soil on which it grew. A 
live skull is one thing—a dead skull is 
quite another. Did it never occur to 
you, oh, unbeliever! that a broken bone 
in the leg of a live man may soon unite 
and become almost as strong as ever— 
while a broken bone which is dead will 
never re-unite ? Is it not a fact, that the 





hard substances of the body, such as the 
toe and finger nails, grow as rapidly as 
other parts? How is it with the hoof of 
the horse and the horn of the ox? Do 
they not grow? How is it with the ant- 
lers of the moose, the elk, and the deer ? 
Do they not grow by virtue of the blood 
—which is the cause of all animal growth? 
the same as the sap in the tree, the vine, 
and the plant? Stop the circulation of 
blood or of sap, and you stop the growth 
of animal or plant. 

Nor is it the external skull which gives 
shape to the internal brain, but the re- 
verse. It is the ever-active living prin- 
ciple within which gives shape to the 
whole. Is it the horn on the ox which 
gives shape to the living principle with- 
in? or is it the living principle within 
which gives shape to the horn? 


shape to the shell? There can be but 
one answer. As other bones of the body 
change by the processes of growth and 
decay, so does the skull. And the skull 
becomes thick or thin according to the 
activity or dormancy of the brain. The 
skull of a cultivated man—be he white, 
red, or black—will be thick or thin ac- 
cording to the degree of his culture; or 
the want of it; so also will be the qual- 
ity or texture of the whole. Our bodies 
—including the bones—are made up of 
what we eat, drink, and breathe. If we 
subsist on bad or innutritious food, we 
get bad blood—as poor oil makes a poor 
light ; so poor coal makes poor gas, and 
poor soil, poor plants and poor fruits. 
Good food—that which can be readily 
assimilated and converted into healthy 
blood, bone, nerve, and tissue—is best ; 


Is it | 
the shell which gives shape to the oyster | 
within ? or is it the oyster which gives 
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while such as that which is served to our | 


unfortunate prisoners of war by the wick- 
ed rebels, causes the body to famish, 
shrink, and wither, like a plant in a pot 
without moisture. 

Farmers talk about “ renovating” and 
fertilizing the soil; so may an impover- 
ished and half-starved human body—not 
too far gone—be renovated and restored, 
not by the nostrums of swindling quacks, 
nor by the bottled “bitters” of the drunk- 
ard makers, but by plain, simple, and 
nutritious food, composed of breads, veg- 
etables, fruits, and so forth. All the con- 
diments, confectionery, wines, beers, 
brandies, and cordials are not only non- 
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essential, but in most cases worse than 
useless. There is the most intimate re- 
ciprocal relation between the mind, the 
brain, and the body. As it is between the 
trunk and the branches of a tree, so it is 
between the human body and its several 
branches. A healthy tree grows as a 
whole—body, bark, limb, and leaf. So 
it is with a healthy human body, save in 
this—that we grow most in those parts 
most exercised. Be it head work, 
through the brain, or through particular 
portions thereof, we become more de- 
veloped therein, as more blood is sent 
thereto, where deposits are made. Is he 
an inventor or mechanic ? he calls into ac- 
tion a different set of nerves or faculties 
from the man who devotes himself to 
law, medicine, or divinity. So of the 
painter, poet, sculptor, or business man. 

A preacher and a butcher may be as 
near alike as two peas, when they start 
upon the course of life, but they will di- 
verge in disposition and in organization 
as they proceed. The one becomes more 
like a preacher, and the other more like 
a butcher. And this is true of all call- 
ings, and of all men. 

The skull takes its shape through the 
circulation of the blood, as directed by 
the mind, and it is continually changing 
its form during life. As we grow vir- 
tuous or vicious, hoping or fearing, be- 
lieving or doubting, so will the features, 
the brain, and the skull conform. If 
humble and trusting, if faithful and true, 
we shall be safely guided and kept from 
harm. If honest, kindly, generous, af- 
fectionate, and religious, we shall become 
like Him in whose image we were crea- 
ted, and fulfill all His requirements. 


> eo oe 


Ovens AND Portents.—A correspondent who 
had read our article on this subject in the Decem- 
ber number, sends us the following. The phe- 
nomenon was of course very natural, and the 
coincidence not very remarkable. 

“November 30th, 1864, just as the sun was 
setting, I cast my eyes to the west, and my atien- 
tion was called to a large blood-red cloud a little 
to the south of the sun. There was a man with 
me at the time, and I called his attention to it, 
and made the remark that there had been a t 
battle fought in the Southwest. I watched it for 
a few moments till it began to fade, and thought 
no more about it till Friday morning, Dec. 2d, 
when the news came of the battle in Tennessee, 
on Wednesday, Nov. 30th, about the hour I saw 
the red cloud. Perhaps if I had been gifted 
with as brilliant an imagination as some, I could 
have pictured in that bright moving mass of 
cloud the two armies as they rushed yO in 
that desperate battle. 2a 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tne photograph before us represents a well- 
made man. The frame-work was excellent, and 
all the vital machinery seems to have been well- 
There 
was a large chest, indicating large lungs, good 
circulation, and good digestion. 

The form was plump and full, but not corpu- 
lent. He was evidently a good liver, providing 
liberally for the wants of the inner man; and 
was liberal and generous in supplying the wants 
of others in any way dependent on him. Per- 
haps one of the largest organs in his brain was 
that of Benevolence, and he would have been a 
philanthropist, scattering blessings everywhere, 


fitted for harmonious and efficient action. 


and losing no opportunity to do good and con- 
fer favors on all. Next to his sympathies, his 
affections formed the most prominent trait, and he 
would be known for his attachments to his family 
and his friends generally; also to pets, both hu- 
man and As a father, his regard for 
children would have been very strong; as a 
friend, he would have shared with them his every 
blessing, and as a neighbor, he would have been 
most kindly and obliging. 


animal, 


Intellectually, he had comprehensiveness and 
reach of mind, rather than that sharp, quick, 
available intellect which would have enabled 
him to take advantage of circumstances. Still, he 
was not deficient in this, but would plan better 
than execute. His was a mind to deal with prin- 


ciples rather than with details. 
He was watchful and guarded, yet bold and 
confident ; hopeful and trusting, but not extrava- 


| 





gant or disposed to magnify; self-relying and 
enterprising, yet sensitive and diffident ; consci- 
entious and circumspect, but not censorious ; 
tasteful, with great love for the beautiful, but not 
fastidious. He would be more fond of music 
than capable of creating it, and could make 
money better than keep it. 

There was no malice, revenge, nor cruelty in 
his nature. He was more lenient and forgiving 
than vindictive. Always frank, candid, and open- 
hearted, he would readily secure the confidence 
of others. He was dignified and manly, but 
never haughty, domineering, or overbearing ; de- 
votional, but not bigoted ; imitative, but no 
mimic; mirthful, but not an original wit in the 
way of creating fun ; systematic and methodical, 
but not fussy ; capable of reckoning figures, of 
judging the value of property, he would have 
made an accurate accountant, or a successful ap- 
praiser or business man. 

His memory of thoughts, principles, and per- 
sons was good; that of passing events or of 
details less retentive. Fair in conversation, but 
not copious or fluent; a good reasoner, compre- 
hending principles, he would draw correct infer- 
ences; a good judge of character, he knew whom 


to trust without a long acquaintance; always 


gentlemanly and affable, he would make himself 
agreeable anywhere. 

Socially, he was ardent in his attachments, 
though less demonstrative than many. 

With a liberal education, he could have taken 
a leading position, especially in the law, and 
would have done good service in some missionary 
or reformatory work. As a care-taker in a post 
of trust, requiring integrity, intelligence, and 
watchfulness, he would have been successful. 








He combined in himself the qualities of both 
parents—the sense of honor and dignity of the 
father with the kindliness and affection of the 
mother. Naturally a man of peace and good- 
will, he became a soldier more from necessity 
than from choice. Such men fight through their 
moral sense rather than through their passions or 
by brute forces. 

His features were well formed and comely. 
There were no great excesses or deficiencies, but 
all were well marked and clearly defined, indica- 
ting a character of rare harmony and of great 
kindness and benignity. 

It is unfortunate that he should have been taken 
hence thus early in life, for in him we had all the 
qualities of the citizen, the statesman, and the 
philanthropist. 

The following biographical sketch must con- 
clude our brief account of this most worthy 
young officer. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Major Henry G. Davinson was born at Carmi, 
Ill., November 8th, 1831. He was the son of the 
late lamented Colonel William H. Davidson, of 
Louisville, Ky., formerly a prominent citizen of 
Illinois, of which State he was at one time Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. His mother was a woman of 
exalted worth and exemplary piety. 

At the age of eleven or twelve, the subject of 
this sketch was sent to the University at Vin- 
cennes, where he remained several years. His 
teacher then predicted for him a bright career, 
saying he possessed talents of a high order and 
gave promise of becoming a true and great man. 
In 1846 he was placed at the St. Louis Univer- 
sity, where he also elicited much praise. Later, 
he was sent to Centre College, Danville, Ky., 
where he completed his collegiate course. 

After leaving college he entered a large whole- 
sale commercial house, intending to gain a know- 
ledge of commercial affairs, and to perfect himself 
in some other branches. In 1853 he removed to 
Carmi, where he studied law under the super- 
vision of his uncle, Hon. William H. Wilson, who 
was Chief Justice of the State. After a short 
time Mr. Davidson was admitted to the bar, and 
became a successful lawyer, gaining quite an 
enviable reputation in that section of the country. 
While thus successfully engaged, the California fe- 
ver broke out, and he was induced to join a party 
and embark for California, where he remained 
some years engaged in various speculations. 

In the fall of 1859 he returned to Louisville, 
and again became an inmate of his father’s home ; 
and he was there when the present rebellion 
broke out. Early in the autumn of 1861 he en- 
tered the Federal army as captain, and in every 
engagement or skirmish he acquitted himself 
with such cool bravery and intrepidity as to gain 
the most perfect confidence and love of all his 
command—so much so, that they presented bim, 
as a testimonial of their high regard and affec- 
tion, with a handsome sword and other accou- 
trements. 

In July, 1862, he was taken prisoner, and de- 
tained for six or eight weeks, when he was ex- 
changed. Soon after his return he was promoted, 
and made Major of the Tenth Kentucky Volun- 
teers. 
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Officers who knew him agree in saying they 
never knew a man so fearless, and who had such 
complete control over his soldiers. The men 
would frequently ask, “ Who will lead our lines 
to-day ?”’ and when the answer was, “ Major Da- 
vidson,” they were unanimous in their cheers 
and cries, saying : 

“Well, if he leads, we will follow to death 
itself !” 

Shortly after the beginning of the war, as he 
was getting on the cars at Lebanon, a boy of 
fifteen years came up to him, and said: 

“ Captain, won’t you please take me with you 
in the army ?” 

“Why, my little fellow,” he replied, “ what 
could you do in the army? You are too young 
to fight.” 

“Oh, but, Captain, just let me go with you; I 
have no home, no father, no mother.” 

“ Well, jump quickly on the train, and go with 
me.” 

From that day the boy became warmly attached 
to him, remaining constantly with him until his 
last moment, thus proving a beautiful devotion 
and a grateful heart. This boy the Major in- 
tended educating, and, as he himself expressed 
it, making of him a manly man. Jesse is now at 
the St. Louis University. 

Major Davidson, after having remained in the 
army over three years, was on his way to visit an 
only sister and brother, when he was taken sick 
at the Louisville Hotel, and died upon the very 
day on which his regiment was to have been 
mustered out. 

For some months previous to his death he had 
been acting as Provost-Marshal of Ringgold, ard 
Adjutant-General, in addition to his duties as 
Major. He was offered very high positions on 
the staffs of several officers, but declined them 
all. General Nelson offered him a place on his 
staff, and General Boyle wished him to become 
Adjutant-General on his. Had he lived, Mr. Lin- 
coln said he should have offered him a high posi- 
tion in the regular army. General Rosecrans 
spoke of him in the highest terms. 

The following extracts from two or three of 
Major Davidson’s letters, show that he wielded 
the pen with the same vigor as the sword, and 
could describe a battle as well as fight one : 


THE BaTTLE OF MILL SPRING. 


[from a letter to his sister. ] 
* * . * . * 

“First, the Tenth Indiana, Colonel Kise, was 
camped nearest the enemy; next, the Fourth 
Kentucky, Col. Fry ; next, the Second Minnesota, 
Col. Van Clear, and the Ninth Ohio, Col. McCook ; 
then General Thomas’s headquarters, two miles 
back of the Tenth Indiana. As I have already 
remarked, our regiment (‘Tenth Kentucky, Col. 
Harlan) and the Fourteenth Ohio, Col Steadman, 
were encamped eight miles back of Gen T. I 
had almost forgotten two hundred of Woolford’s 
cavalry, near the Tenth Indiana. Our entire 
force at the general headquarters could not have 
exceeded 3,000 effective men. Last Sunday morn- 
ing the enemy (according to their own account), 
between 9,000 and 10,000 strong, advanced upon 
this little band. They drove in the pickets of the 
Tenth Indiana. The regiment was immediately 
formed. and marched to meet them, and for one 
whole hour did these gallant men stand the shock 
of battle, driving back the whole center of the 
enemy. Finding they were about to be out- 
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flanked, Col. Kise ordered a retreat. As he fell 
back, the Fourth Kentucky and Woolford’s cav- 
alry came up like heroes ; the battle was renewed, 
and for one hour and a half it raged with terrible 
fury. Again the enemy endeavored to outflank 
our brave boys, when the Ninth Ohio and Second 
Minnesota came up respectively on the right and 
left flank of our army; half an hour more, and 
the enemy, whipped and panic-stricken, fled in 
the greatest confusion. 

‘Language fails me to describe their total 
rout. They threw away everything—guns, knap- 
sacks, haversacks, and even their coats. We 
pushed them so fast they had no time to think of 
anything but their own safety. They crossed the 
river in the night, burning a small steamboat and 
some flats, so that we could not follow them. 
Gen. G. B. Crittenden led his men in the races— 
he is eternally disgraced. Zollicoffer died like a 
brave man, at the head of his troops—he was 
killed by Col. Fry, of the Fourth Kentucky. On 
Tuesday morning, some few—myself among the 
number—crossed the river. Ascending the hill, 
we found another large camp (Camp Mill Spring), 
equally as well, if not better fortified than the 
first. Here, also, the rebels had left everything— 
flour, numerous boxes of shoes and clothing, great 
quantities of sugar, coffee, and rice. The pro- 
ceeds of this victory will nett the Government 
upwards of $3,000 000. General Manson, whom 
you know, covered himself with glory—he com- 
mands our brigade and the Tenth Indiana and 
Fourth Kentucky, and will be remembered with 
pride and joy by the citizens of this great Re- 
public, for really striking the first blow which 
breaks the back of this rebellion. Our loss was 
about 45 killed and 100 wounded; the loss of 
the rebels, 250 killed, over 300 wounded, and a 
great many prisoners.” 


A DESPERATE CONTEST. 
[From a letter to a cousin.] 
Camp on CuatTranoocuee Riven, July 16, 1864. 
” * = * * cl 


“On Saturday, the 9th, we had a sharp and 
severe fight, one of the most bitterly contested, 
for the short time it lasted, I have ever witnessed. 
I was field officer of the day, and was ordered at 
six o’clock, a.M., to advance my picket line until 
I found the enemy. The Tenth Kentucky was 
ordered to support me. I advanced my skir- 
mishers about three fourths of a mile, when I 
came upon the enemy’s skirmishers, promptly 
attacked them, and drove them from their rifle- 
pits, and occupied them with my men. Upon an 
examination of the line I found that the brigade 
on my left had failed to connect with us, and saw 
at the same time the enemy advancing upon us 
with a strong line of skirmishers, supported by 
two lines of battle. I immediately sent notice of 
the situation to Colonel Erb, commanding our 








brigade, and Colonel Hays, and went in person 
to my right and communicated the fact. I had 
sent to Colonel Taylor, of the Fifteenth Ken- 
tucky, who was on my immediate right, and in 
charge of the skirmishers of General Johnson’s 
division, when the enemy arrived within forty 
yards of us. We opened a brisk fire upon him, 
which compelled him to halt. I now looked 
anxiously to my left. No help came. I spread 
out my thin line as long as I could, and still no 
connection. The enemy’s force enabled him to 
swing clear round my left flank, compelling me 
to fall back on the Tenth Kentucky, which my 
men did in good order, fighting their way back 
very sullenly and slowly. 

“The regiment held their fire nobly—not a 
man fired a gun until we had joined their line, when 
the enemy gave a yell, and made a charge upon 
the devoted little band. Not aman moved, not 
a cheek blanched. When within about fifteen 
yards of us, Colonel Hays cried out. ‘ Now, boys, 
give it to them, and trim them low!’ A terrible 
volley followed. and their front line melted away. 
Again they recovered, and once more advanced, 
and again were sent reeling and staggering back. 
They now commenced coming round on the left 
flank of the regiment, and compelled us to fall 
back about one hundred yards, when we were 
joined by the Tenth Indiana, Immediately fixing 
bayonets, we made a sudden charge upon them, 
driving them before us in confusion. That night 
the rebels evacuated this side of the river.” 


LONGINGS FOR PEACE. 

The bravest are often the most tender and mer- 
ciful ; and Major Davidson, though ever ready to 
meet his country’s foes on the battle-field, in the 
great struggle for national unity and national 
existence, did not love war for its own sake, but 
longed for white-winged Peace to again spread 
her wings over a redeemed and reunited land. 
In a letter to his sister, under date of March 28, 
1868, he writes : 


«* * * JT hope and trast that the war is 


drawing to an end. We all long for the day 
when white-robed Peace shall open wide her 
wings, spreading them over the whole land, when 
‘grim-visaged war shall hide his wrinkled front,’ 
when ‘spears shall be plowshares, and swords 
pruning-hooks.’ Yes, we hope and believe that 
the day is not far distant when the Stars and 
Stripes shall wave triumphantly everywhere over 
this once happy and united land; when this 
wicked and unholy rebellion shall be crushed to 
the earth, never to rise again; that our armies 
will be disbanded, and we shall hear from North- 
ern hills and Southern valleys the songs of a 
peaceful, happy, prosperous, and united people. 

“ How is it possible for any one to be a seces- 
sionist? What would they have? Which do they 
prefer, Union, Concord, Peace, or Disunion, 
Strife, and War? ‘Whom the gods would de- 
stroy, they first make mad.’ It seems that this 
is true with Jeff. Davis and his followers. For 
just so surely as you live, swift-footed destruction 
follows them.” 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 

[Extract from a poem on the death of Major 
Henry G. Davidson, of the Tenth Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Infantry.] 

* * * * * * . 


* From the red battle-field Just turning away, 
His temples entwined with the fresh-carned bay ; 
His patriot bosom pulsating high 
To the recent delight of the victor’s ery ; 
Proud of his deeds of prowess bold, 

That thrilling fame in the North had told, 
From Atlanta he torred with footsteps gay, 
Bright visions deloding his homeward way. 
Fond friends and relations were gathere4, all, 
To meet him once more in his natal hall; 

An only brother and sister dear 

Awaited the solcier’s return to cheer. 

But alas! they were doomed to meet no more! 
Those loved ones roamed on a distant shore ; 
That brother their clasp would ne’er enfold, 
Till his heart was still and his bosom cold, 
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For searce has h's tread the threshold pressed, 
Than are crushed the high hopes of his manly breast. 
Death, lurking in secret, takes fatal arm, 


And I's poisoned shaft does its victim claim! 
* e oJ . a2 


Farth’s winters may whiten his snow-covered grave ; 
The wild storm may rege, and the howl ng winds rave; 
Or spring may in verdure #»nd loveliness spread 

Her garment of flowers to bloom o’er his head ; 

War’s toca'n of discord may startle our land, 

And the flame of vestruction mure flercely expand— 
Undi-turb d, and unheeding earth’s pleasures or woes, 
In the pesce of his God shull that Coristian repose, 

Till the Archangel’s trompet shall call him to rise, 

To mmberit in glory a life that ne’er dies.” 


_—_—— <e e 
WILLIAM HENRY FRY. 


Ix August, 1841, we made a critical double-test 
examination of this gentleman, and in March, 
1856, published the same, with the likeness, in 
the Pureno.ooicaL JournaL. We are now called 
on to notice his departure to the spirit-land, which 
event took place on the twenty-first of December, 
1864, at Santa Cruz, where he was acting as Amer- 
ican consul. 

He was born in the city of Philadelphia, in 
1814, and was educated at Mount Saint Mary’s 
College, in Maryland. At sixteen, he composed 
an opera, “The Bridal of Danure.” Later, he 
became editor of the Philadelphia National Ga- 
zefte, in which position he acquired a good repu- 
tation asawriter. In 1839, he composed another 
grand opera, entitled “ Aurelia.” This was fol- 
lowed by “ Leonora,” which, perhaps, gained for 
him more fame than any other of his works. He 
spent some time in Europe, and was special cor- 
respondent for one of our leading daily news- 
papers. Still later, and until recently, he has 
filled a post—as one of the writers—on the New 
York Dai/y Tribune. During the several Presi- 
dential campaigns, Mr. Fry has rendered service 
to his countrymen by addressing large audiences 
in various parts of the country, His life has 
been one of intense mental activity, and to this, 
chiefly, he owes his comparatively early death. 

His brain was very large, greatly predomin- 
ating over the body, which was thin and spare. 
When young he was educated mentally, but, as is 
generally the case, not properly trained physi- 
cally, and he became int+nsely nervous—so much 
so, indeed, that it was difficult for him to manu- 
facture vitality sufficient to supply the rapid con- 
sumption of a mind so wide-awake. Intellectual- 
ly, he was a close observer and a clear thinker. 
with descriptive powers rarely equaled, and 
hardly ever surpassed. Socially, he was less 
developed. His sources of enjoyment proceeded 
not so much from the affections as from the ideal, 
the artistic, the scientific. and the philosophic. 
In religion he was more kind and just than be- 
lieving or devotional. Lacking those qualities of 
faith, trust, and humility, he sought to supply 
their place by intellect, imagination, and art. 
He was a natural critic, sharp, pointed, and cut- 
ting. There was little of the sweet, but much 
more of the tart. Individuality, Comparison, Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, and Combativeness were large. 
Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness 
were moderate or small; and when indignant 
from any just cause, his wrath was poured out 
without restraint, and wo to the offender! We 
question whether there was a writer in America 
more capable of sharp critical analysis than Mr. 
Fry. Nor do we know one whose temperament 
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and phrenological organization was more marked 
than his. Our engraving is but a poor represent- 
ative of this most remarkable man. Had he not 
almost ignored the laws of life and health, and 
had he come more under religious and social in- 
fluences, he would have been not only different, 
but a far healthier, happier, and, probably, a 
long-lived man. 

His complexion was light; his hair a light 
auburn, fine and thin; his eyes gray, set well 
apart, large, brilliant, and very expressive ; his 
skin fine and white; his nose long, prominent, 
and pointed ; and the whole expression was that 
of a highly cultivated, intellectual gentleman. 
Whatever of genius, science, or truth there was 
in his numerous compositions and literary pro- 
ductions will live always, while that which was 
erroneous or valueless will pass away and be 
forgotten. It is only the great which is good, 
that lasts, and only the spiritual which is im- 
mortal. 

os 


OUR JOURNAL IN CANADA. 


Ir is gratifying to be thus appreciated by our 
friends and neighbors across the borders. 


The Toronto Globe says of Tuk Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL: As a household visitor this is one 
of the best, and we can most confidently recommend ‘it to 
our patrons as containing reading matter of the highest 
order, and as calculated to elevate and improve the mind 
of every individual reader It is published in a good 


form for binding, on excellent clear white paper, and 
forming a large quarto volume at the clo-e of the year, 
profusely illustrated, and asa work of reference, invaluable. 


The Toronto Leader says: We have 
before commended this admirable illustrated monthly to 
the notice of our readers. It is, we believe, the only 
jouraal in the world devoted to the study of the human 


mind. We can recommend it as one of the most useful 
periodicals published. Specimen numbers may be seen 
on application to Mr. Longman, at the Mechanics’ Lnstitute. 


The London Free Press says: The 
publishers of the ParenoLoeicaL JourNat are pract'cal 
phrenologists of near thirty years’experience. The Janu- 
ary number commences the forty-first volume of their 
Journal. It is an ‘liustrated quarto, published monthly, 
and is in every respect worthy of the support of our 
rea‘ers. Every phrenologist, and indeed every thinking 
man desirous of keeping pace with the discoveries of the 
times, should take it, We can safely recommend it to the 
heads of families, as calculated to inculcate sound morals, 
healthy mentwli'y, and correct views of men and things. 


The Christian Guardian says: The 
publishers are recognized as standing at the head of their 
profession. Any of our readers therefore desiring in- 


formation on the subject can hardly do better than sun- 
scribe for their Jourval. Let both sides of the question be 
honestly and impartially stud:ed ; we shall be in a position 
to hold fast that which is good. 


The Canadian Baptist says: We can 
recommend this illustrated monthly as one worthy the 
support of all, persuaded as we are that as a scientific and 
semi-religious literary periodical it has few equals. The 
science of the human mind, as known spart from Phre- 
nology, is deep, intricate, and intangible ; but as taught by 


the light of the discoveries of Gall and Spurzbeim, is the 
reverse ; simple, easy of comprehension, and requiring no 
great learning or scientific knowledge to make it under- 
standable, —_ 


The Guelph Mercury says: One of the 
best family megazines with which we are scquainted, 
The minister of the Gospel, the lawyer, the merchant, the 
farmer, all who would have correct views of men and 


things, be acquainted with the science of the human mind, 
or know themselves, should subscribe for the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JourNAL. It is conducted with marked ability 
aud great experience. 








The Quebec Mercury says: Well-known 
in the literary world in connection with the sciences of 
ethnology, phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, and 
psychology, * * * an excellent pubtication, * * * 
treats with great ability the sciences of race, of human 
organization, of the influences of matter upon mind, 
and of the soul upon matter, and ought to be carefully 
rea’ and studied by every one who would know himself. 
The descriptions are very correct, the sketches very 
entertaining, and the signs of character decidedly in- 
structive; we can unhesitatingly recommend this publi- 
cation to a discerning pubdiic. 

Notices of the press of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
P. E. Island, and N. F. could be added; but the above 


are samples of the whole. 
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[4 works noticed in Tue PurenoLocrcaL JouRNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.)} 





Hovusr anp Home Papers. By Chris- 
topher Crowfleld. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 
Price, $1 50. 

Christopher Crowfleld is well known to be a nom de 
plume ot Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and a new book by Mrs. 
Stowe needs but to be mentioned to incite a wish to read 
it. In this case, at least, we hope every one who is “ keep- 
ing house,” or ever exprcts to do so, will be able to 
gratify this wish, for we consider the “ House and Home 
Papers” invaluable to all who would know “ how to do it” 
to the best advantage. To young wives we especially 
commend it —— 


Covstin Arice: A Memoir of Alice B. 
Haven. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1565. Price. 
$1 '0. 


A true life is a great lesson, and the more widely such 
a lesson can be inculcated the better; so we hail this book 
not only as a most grateful offering to the numerous friends 
and admirers of the late lamented Mrs. Haven, but as a 
rich boon to the world and an important aid in the great 
work of human regeneration. Mrs. Haven (formerly Mrs. 
Neal) was wively known as one of the most gified of our 
female writers. Her talents were of a high order, but 
her friends valued her even more for qualities of the 
heart than for her intellectual endowments. Her publish- 
ed works have entertained and instructed thousanos, buat 
the story of her life, here so well told, will prove a still 
more efficient instrumentality for the promotion of virtue 
and happiness. No one, and especially no young woman, 
can read it without profit, and it will be to many the 
harbinger of a ne# and better life—a life modeled after 
that of this noble CuristraNn Woman. 


Ture Coox’s Own Book. By a Boston 
House-keeper. New York: ©. 8. Felt. 1865. Price, 
#1 75. 

This is one of the most complete and reliable works of 
the kind ever published, containing more than 2,"00 
receipts for all kinds of cooking, arranged alphabetically 
for the greater convenienae of reference. The plan is 
novel an« is said to work toacharm. It is a book of 400 
pages, and includes the Art of Carving, with 25 ilustra- 
tions; Marketing Tables; 2,500 Receipts for Coking; 
Observations on Management of F-milies; Observations 
on Diet; Tables of Weights and Measures; Complete 
System of Confectionery; Miss Lesle’s 75 Receipts for 
Pastry, Cake, etc. It contains some things which we can 
not approve, but is, on the whole, a good book. Those 
who would know how to cook on hygienic principles 
should consalt our “ Hydropathie Cook Book” (Price $1 
50), one of the best works ever published. 





Tue Boy Staves. By Captain Mayne 
Reid. Bo-ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. Price $1 50. 
The pen of Captain Meyne Reid is never idle. He 

sends out story after story, and evch seems better than the 

last; so tha: his thousands of young readers, on both 
sides of the ocean, are always eager for his next book. 

Well, here is the last, and it is not a whit behind the others 

in interest. It has a large number of illustrations. 
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Queens or Sone: being Memoirs of the 
most Celebrated Female Voralists. By Ellen Crea- 
thorne Clayton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 
Price, $3. 

A collection of well-written biograpbies with numerous 
portraits, including those of Mesdames Pasta, Sontag, 
Malibran, Grisi, Alboni, Jenny Lind, Goldechmidt, and 
Picolomini. 


Enocn Arpen, and other Poems. 
Alfred Tennyson. Boston: J. E. Tiltun & Co. 
Price, $1 50. 

This is a small but very beautiful edition on tinted 
paper, with illustrations, of this popular and most fasci- 
nating work. The same publishers issue a larger and 
still more beautiful edition with thirty-t»ree illustrations 
of the most finished character, by Hammatt Billings, and 
engraved by our best artists. Price, #4 50; turkey, 
extra, $7 50. 


Tue Turee Scouts. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1865. Price, 
$1 50. 

Ano'her tale of the war, well told and abounding in 
exciting inc dents and graphic d scriptions. The scene is 
laid “down in Tennessee,” avd the characters which 
figure in it are well conceived and admirably sustained 
throughout. It is a fitting companion to “ Cudjo’s Cave,” 
which it excels in interest. 


By 
1865. 


Puysl0GNoMY: OR, SIGNS OF CHARACTER 
based on Ethnology, Physiology, and Phrenology. 
New York: Fowler & Wells. 1865. PartI. Price, $17 
This wi'l be, when completed, the most comprehensive 

and thorough work on Physiognomy ever published in 

any couatry or language. Here all that is known on the 
subject is, so far as is possible, reduced to a system, and 
its physiological and phbrenological basis pointed out. 

Each point is clearly stated aud made plain to every com- 

prehension by means of numerous and beautiful iliustra- 

The part before us contains the following chapters : 
I. Previous Systems (containing condensed statements 

of the theories of Lavater, Walker, Redfield, and others) ; 

II. Structure of the Human Body; III. General Princi- 

ples; IV. The Temperamevts; V. Man and Woman, 

VI. General Forms; VII. Outlines of Pnrenology; VIII. 

Anatomy of the Face; IX. The Chin (Love and Will); 

X. The Jaws and Teeth; XL The Mouch; XII. About 

Noses. 

This part contains neariy 3/0 engravings, and is beauti- 
fuily prinied on fine tinted paper and «dorned with a 
handsome ornamental co.er. The second part will soon 
be ready. 


tions. 


Le Bon Ton for February is pro- 
nounced by the ladies the best yct issued ; and they know. 
Monthly, #7 a year; single copies with fu'l-sized patterns, 
75 cents. 


New Music. We have received from 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York, the following 
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New Music: “ Fairy Whispers,” Nocturne for the Piao; | 


“Don Sebastian,” Fantasie Brillante, by Wm. M. Maler; 
“* Danse des Odalisques,” Polka Gallop from the Opera of 
Don Sebastian; “Do They Remember Me,” Soog and 
Chorus; “‘ General Sheridan’s Quickstep,” for the P:ano. 


A Beavtirut Map.—Phelps & Wat- 
son publish one of the most beauti‘ul and convenient 
Maps of the United States, Mexico, Central America, and 
the West India Islands that we have ever seen. It 
embraces +l the new States and Territories, and, igvormg 
secession, all the old ones, even including South Carolina. 
It has tables of the population of the States, and of the 
battles and skirmishes of the war. It is worthy of a place 
in every house. Price, $1 50. 


Masor-Generat W. T. Saerman.— 
We are indebted to the publisher, J. C. Buttre, New York, 
for a very fine portrait of th's great commander—the hero 
of so many fight« and the captor of Atlanta and Savannah. 
It is the best picture we bave sen of him, showing his 
noble head and sirongly marked features to the best 
advantage. Price, #1. 
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“ A Untversat History,” published 
by J. Coote, London, 1759, contains the following: “* The 
invention of ships is very ancient, since God himself gave 
the fir-t model thereof to Noah, for the building of his ark, 
to save the human race from the waters of the deluge. 
The first celebrated ships of an'iquity, besides this ark, are 
that of Ptolemy Ph:lopater, which was 280 cubits long, 38 
broad, and 48 high ; it carried ‘00 rowers, 400 sailors, and 
8,000 soldiers. That which the same prince made to sail 
on the Nile, we are told, was half a stadium long. Yer these 
were nothing in comparison with Hiero’s ship, built un- 
der the direction of Archimedes, on the stracture whereof 
Moschion, as we are told by Suellius, wrote a whole vol- 
ume. There was wood enough employed in it o make 
fifty galleys: it had all the variety of »partmenis of a 
palace—banqueting-rooms, galleries, gardens, fish-ponds, 
stubles, mills, baths, a tempie of Venus. ete. It waa en- 
compassed with an iron rampart, gionT TowERS, with 
walls and bulwark, furnished with machioes of war; par- 
tiealarly one which threw a stone of 300 pounds, or a dart 
12 cubits long, the space of half a mile, with many other 
particulars related by Athencus.” A copy of the work is 
how in my possession. Jamurs KE. SERRE.1, 

43 West Twenty-sixth Strect. 


“Orp Eyes Mapre New.”—This is a 
new trick. It consists of applying the principle of “ suc- 
tion,” by advertisements and circulars, and of ex- 
tracting from the pockets of the verdant and cred- 
ulous “something green,” which enables “old eyes” 
to “see it” We supposed this thing had been ex- 
ploded years ago, when old eyes were young, but it 
appears that “ Monsieur Tonson has come again.” We 
have no confidence in the “eye sharpener,” aod would 
not use it. As to the -upposed effect. of the quack medi- 
cine in purifying sour blood, we reply, whatever improve- 


ment you experienced was due—not to the slops, but—to 
other and more natural agencies, 
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Questions oF ‘* GexeRAL Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tnoveuts” solicited. 

An Orper For Books, Journats, ec., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment — To CorrESPONDENTS—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips, 


To Corresponpents.—We have received some 
hundreds more que-tions¢han we can answer in one num- 
ber. So numerous are these questions, that we shall be 
compelled to pass, unanswered, the least important ones. 
In any «vent, we must take our own time for it. Business 
or personal questions will be answered by letter, providing 
a prepaid envelope, properly addressed, be sent us, in 
which to retura answer. 

Jeatousy.—Jealousy arises from a diversity of 
faculties. J: a'ousy or rivalry in geoervl comes from Ap- 
probativeness. If one is caressed and another neglected, 
the neglected one fev's slighted and is jealous of the one 
who has won the reward or attention. Amativeness, with 
Secretiveness large and S+lf-Esteem moderate, makes one 
jealous in love affairs. The same combination with large 
Acquisitiveneas makes one jealous in money matters, and 
so on. 








TeacHiIne Purenoitocicatty.—What is meant 
by conducting a school on phrenological prine'ples ? 


Ans. Imparting instruction in such a manner to each. 


pupil that its peculiar organization is properly called out, 
and all the faculties appealed to; or teaching fact», and 
forms, and things, according to the faculties of the human 
mind, making geography, and everythin ; else, pictoria!, so 
far as may be, by addressing it to the eye; also governing 
and managing a school according to the innate faculties 
of those who are being governed, one set of rules not 
answering for all pupils. There should be as few rulcs in 
school as possible, and those rules should be cardinal and 
universally applicable ; but when rules come to be speci- 
fled and ana'yzed, pupils always, like sinners of old, show 
almost infinite ingenuity in technical breaches of rule and 
law. But we can not here answer this question fully—it 
would take an entire number of the Journat to block out 
the subject even. 

New Orcans.—Sublimity, Human Nature, and 
Union for Life or Conjugality have been established to our 
satisfaction by numerous observations in which the organs 
were found large or small, and the corresponding charac- 
teristics. 

Tue Heart.—If the heart be simply a “ phys- 
ical organ for propelling the blood,” how is it that all the 
emotions of the seul seem to come from the heart, not from 
the head ? 

Ana. The heart is apparently the most active organ in 
the whole system. If you talk to the child about something 
good to eat when he is hungry, his heart will jump, as it 
might be said, with delight. The hunger is in the stomach 
—why don’t that palpitate? The heart polpitates in fear, 
in anger, in pleasure, simply because it is the organ which 
supplies blood to whatever part is specifically exercised 
when any emergency arises in which strength, courage, 
labor, effort, are required. The heart is acted upon from 
the brain, the lungs are also acted upon, and both instantly 
go to work rapidly to vitalize and send the blood freely 
through the system to strengthen and feed all the parts, 
especially those to be most exercised. The lungs palpably 
act with renewed vigor and with greater depth of inspira- 
tion and strength of expiration, so as to revitalize the blood 
more thoroughly and rapidly as it is being more rapidly 
seut throughout the system. The brain itself is without 
feclinz, though it is the center of all sense and feeling. 
Wh: n the finger is mashed, why don’t the brain feel it? 
why don’t the heart feel it? but if we sever the connection 
between the finger and the brain, the whole hand might 
be bruised to a jelly and no sensation could be recognized. 
Feeling, therefore, is not in the finger but in the brain. It 
is the brain that feels the external wound, though the 
brain itself does not give pain when it is wounded ; there- 


fore since the brain is the center of all sensation and feel- 
ing, yet itself is insensible to injury, is it not easy to see 
that the influence of the mind or soul should not be felt 
upon its organ, the brain. We feel in the heart the phys- 
ical emotion, ot the sentiment. Idiots and iusane persons 
frequently have a strong heart as »snybody ; their trouble 
being in the brain. If the heart does the work of reason, 
why does not the healthy heart of the maniac or the idiot 
do its work there? 


Heavy Breatuing —Snortne. — Why does a 
person breathe heavy or snore when asleep ? 

Ans. Probably because the muscles of the throat and 
nostrils become somewhat relaxed in sleep. Aged persons 
snore more than those who are young, because their tissues 
become more flabby. 

Ipiots.—Can a complete idiot commit sin ? 

Ans, We suppose that total idiots and infants are irre- 

sponsible, and tha’ they neither do nor can they sin. 


Puoxocrapny.— How long would it take a per- 


son to learn phonegraphy or short-hand? and can it be 
learned without a teacher? 


Ans. It depends entirely on the talent and patient ap- 
plication of the kh arner. Some learn in six months, others 
take a year, others never learn. It can be learned with- 
out a teacher, but it is better to have an oral teacher. If 
that is inconvenient, it can be taught by correspondence. 
The best books are “ Graham’s Hand-Book” or “ Pitman’s 
Manual. 

M. J. T.— How can I improve my voice for the 


stage? Would sherry wine and an ege be good for the 
voice ? and how can I procure a theatrical sitnation ? 


Ans. Take lessons of a good teacher of elocution; let 
wine and all other alcoholic liquors alone ; become worthy 
of a situation, and then ask for it. 
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Warts Lirs.—Do you think people will be held 
accountable for the little white lies so often told among 
gay companions just for fun, when it is known to both 
hearer and speaker that everything said is untrue and 
only told to make sport? 

Ans. Under the heat of vain and idle talk there may be 
blame attached to what you call white lies, but a lie is a 
false statement wicke:'ly intended to deecive. 


Tears.— Why does one person shed tears when 
grieved or angry, and another scarcely ever sheds a tear 
under any c:rcumstances ? 

Ana, One person bas a sensitive nature, a susceptible 
temperament, large Benevolence, large social organs, and 
probably not large Firmness and Self-Esteem ; the other 
has less sensitiveness, and probab'y more Combativeness, 
more Firmness and Self-Esteem, and less of the sym- 





pathetic elements. 

Tus Necro Skuiyi.—lIs it thicker than the skull 
of a white? 

Ans. No. Not if. fthe same degree of intelligence. A 
low uncultivated negro, like a low uncultivated white, has 
a skull thicker than those more cultivated. The thickness 
of the skull depends als» upon the bony system. If the 
person have a large bony frame, his skull will correspon! 
with the rest; but the more mentality, the finer wiil be the 
quality of bone, muscle, and the rest. 


SwepexsorG.—Tue TELEGRAPH. 
each must 


CLAIRVOYANCE 
—No; clairvoyavce is 
experience or realize for himself, nor can your mental 
impressions be accepted by me without the concurrence 
Our clairvoyant ex- 


something which 


of all my own reasoning faculties. 
periences are personal, individual, something above and 
veyond the reach of the senses. Nor can it be considered 
reliable, in the «ame sense that the electric telegraph is. 
Phrenology wil. not warrant us in pronouncing the 
creed of any body of Christian worshipers false. It bas 
been said that there is truth in each, but that no one in- 
dividual creed embraced it aid. Our religion is between 
ourselves and our Muker, but it is perfectly right aod 
proper for us to form socieries and to worship God collect- 
ively as well as indivi-ually. 

Memory or Faces.—Why is it that I can not 
remember countenances nor animals, but can remember 
names and localities for any length of time? 

I am always calling people wrong names or forgetting 
them entirely. I do not know our own cattle or horses if 
they happen to be away from our place. 

hat organ shall I cultivate to improve my memory of 
faces? 

Ans. We suspect that you are deficient in the organs of 
Form and Individuality, thus you forget faces and the 
shapes of cattle. We have to be very familiar with 
animals to remember their countenances. It is said that 
the shepherd who lives with his flock knows every sheep 
by countenance, as people generally know human counte- 
nances, and th»t if one is gone he knows Which one, and 
recollects the 'ace of the absentee. 

Your memory of names may come from language ani 
the faculty of sound, but face and name are so unlike that 
it is not strange that a person forgets one and remembers 
the other. 

The names of many animals seem to have been sug- 
gested by the voice of the animal, or some charactgristic ; 
the voice of the crow is like the name; the scream of the 
eagle suggests the name eagle, and the soft cooing of the 
dove suggests that soft name, and the bellowing of the 
bull seunds like bis name when spoken in a bass tone; 
so it is with the names of other classes of animals unless 
their names are purely artificial. 


Lapies’ Newsparers.—<As a rule, ladies prefer 
those journals which combine sense with taste and 
fashion. They do not care for the political or party paper, 
but they do wish to know of all great national movements 
in government, in legislation, in public enterprises, in 
education, religion, and in the various reforms, temper- 
ance, hygienic, etc. Papers or magazines written ex- 
clusively by ladies, lack that vigor and power which all 
true women admire. 
the two elements, male and female, so blended as to repre- 
sent the two natures, and to feed both the intellect and 
the sentiment; but from feeding on the wishy-washy 
twaddle of sick, simpering, literary “ hacks” of either sex, 
we beg to be delivered. Sensible men and women want 


The best paper, therefore, combines 
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vigorous sensible thoughts expressed by healthy minds, 
and not the empty chaff of empty skulls. 


‘* Wixrietp.’’—For the ‘‘ poles’’ of the organs in 
the face and brain, see our new work on “ Physiognomy.” 


Tue Leaping OrGan.— A lady inquires ‘‘ What 
is the leading organ of the brain?” In one person 
Benevolence may be in the lead, and in another Ac- 
quisitiveness. A brick in the basement of the edifice may 
be regarded as important as a brick in the dome. You 
may as well ask which is the most important—kindness or 
economy, affection or intellect, justice or devotion? In 
general, we may state the higher the location, the more 
important the functions of an organ. Veneration, then, 
should take the lead. 

‘**Surrerer.’’—See our treatise on ‘‘ Stammer- 
ing,” in a former number of this Jovcrnat. We may be 
of service to you by having a personal interview. 





** A Frequent Reaper” will do well to strike 
out from home, though it be only at the next door, and 
build up himself by his own exertions. He needs to have 
the responsibitity of his own efforts on himself. If he will 
call at our office we will give him advice. 


Janer.— High broad temples indicate love of 
art, mechanism, and music. Address “ Eclectic Medical 
Journal,” Cincinnati, Ohio. There are a large number of 
eclectic practitioners in the U. 8. A. See “ The Illustrated 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia” for an account of the different 
systems. Read “ The Mirror of the Mind,” and then send 
us the photograph. 


Gray Harr—Virariry—Tur Ceresettum.— Does 
the disease or abuse of a phrenological organ sometimes 
cause the hair to turn gray? Ans. Yes. 

Can Vitality only average be increased to full ? 

Ans. Yes; if the person be not too old or too far gone. 

Is a large cerebellum, as a rule, accompanied with large 
selfish propensities? Ans. Yes. 


Crecumsrances—N aturat ABitiry.—Does man’s 
greatness depend more upon circumstances than naturai 
ability? Will a child of great natural ability be distin- 
guished in spite of circumstances? Do the germs of child- 
hood determine future greatness ? 

Ans. Greatness must be based on natural ability, and 
circumstances of course are necessary to develop it; but 
greatness does not require so much culture as mediocrity. 
Some having great natural gifts do not overcome outward 
circumstances. It often happens that accident calls out 
traits of genius which might otherwise have slept. Good 
seed is necessary to good plants, but good seed wiil not 
bring forth abundantly without good soil. And natural 
ability needs circumstances to call it out. They can not 
well be separated. It is almost like asking which is most 
serviceable to plan's, sunshine or shower? Man is created 
to have surroundings, is adapted to them—they are neces- 
sary to his development. And atmospheric air and fuod, 
though they are not man, are quite as necessary to man’s 
life and power and development as brain and backbone, 
stomach and heart, and can pot be separated. 

Water Levet.—The Mississippi River runs from 
46° to 29° north latitude. The earth increases in diameter 
toward the equator. Does the water of the river run up 
hill? 

Ana. A level, or water level, is a line drawn parallel 
with the earth’s surface. High or low are relative terms 
used in relation to the natural position of a body of water 
in the neighborhood. The mouth of the Mississippi is 
therefore lower than its source. The equator is no higher 
or lower than any place on cither side of it; a line drawn 
around the earth at a distance of a hundred miles from 
it, would in all its parts be Zevel, although it would form a 
complete circle. 





Heaps —Forms.—What is the cause of eleva- 
tions and depressions on some heads, while others are 
more nearly smooth? Do yeu tell the character by the 
mass of brain in certain parts? or as it is catled, by bumps? 

Ans. A perfect character would have an even, smooth 
head. As are the angularities of the head, so are the 
angularities of character. We are not governed by bumps 
in our judgment, bat, other things being equal, by the mass 
of brain in different parts of the cranium as appears by 
measurement from fixed points, as compared with other 
measurements. 
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Free Mason.—The principal masonic periodicals 
are “The Masonic Trowel,” published at Springfield, Ill. ; 
“The Masonic Monthly,” Boston, Mass.; “ Masonic 
Review,” Cincinnati, 0.; and “ National Free Mason,” 
Washington, D. C. 


C. L. 8.—Why does an individual who is lost 
in a wilderness almost invariably travel in a circle. 

Ans. When we are convinced that such is the fact we 
will endeavor to find the reason ; at present we believe the 
idea to be a creation of story-tellers. We have no doubt 
such things have occurred, but not asarule. The Home 
Journal gives the following explanation : 

BeaRtnG TO THE Lert.—It is a remarkable fact that per- 
sons 1sing themselves in a forest, or in a snow storm, 
manife-t invariably a tendency to turn reund gradually to 
the left, to the extent even of eventually moving in a 
circle. The explanation of this is found probably in the 
fact that the limbs and muscles of the right side are gener- 
ally better developed than those of the left side. Under 
the exci'ement felt when one is lost, and in the absence 
of any guiding line, the superior energy of the right limbs 
throws the pedestrian insensibly round on the le 


Rounp Room —Mantac.—If a person were put 
in a round room would he become a maniac? if so, what 
is the reason ? 


Ans. We presume he would if confined there alone for 
a sufficient length of time, but no sooner than if the room 
were any other shape. 


Heat—Licur.—Is there any heat in a solar 
ray of light? Is the sun’s light magnified in passing 
through the earth’s atmosphere? Can a ray of light be 
bent or curved ? 


Ans. Probably not. We know so little, however, of solar 
light and heat that this may be considered one of the un- 
settled questions. The sun’s light is diffused by passing 
through the earth’s aimosphere, but not magnified. It 
can be reflected from a mirror or other like surface, and 
refracted by passing through or into water, but it can not 
be curved. 


Foop —Criorntne.—1. Is cotton, linen, or woolen 
best to be worn next to the skin ? 

2. How much food in pounds and ounces is required for 
a laboring man—bread, vegetables, and fruits? 

8. Is there any virtue in medicines ? 


Ans. 1. Linen. 

2. It is impossible to state definitely, as some require 
much more than others, depending on exercise, etc. Most 
people eat too much rather than too little. Frerichs cal- 
culates that about 18 ounces of food are necessary to supply 
the daily waste of tissue in a laboring man; of this the 
proportions of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous food 
should be about in the proportion of 1 to 7. Cornaro lived 
to extreme old age on 12 ounces of fod, mostly vegetable, 
and 14 ounces of wine. Much depends on the kind of food 
used; appetite and reason should determine the amount. 

8. There may possibly be some virtue in some medicine ; 
but then we know there is much harm, and the virtue 
is questionable, we are—with Shakspeare—inclined to 
“throw physic to the dogs.” 


J. C.—1. Are sugar and molasses, when taken 
as food, nutritious and wholesome, particularly for persons 
who are nervous and excitable? 

2. Does butter, fat, eic., give nutriment to the system, 
or are they only elements of respiration ? 

3. What is the best diet for nervous people, and those 
troubled with trembles of the hands ? 


Ans. 1, Sugar, in some form, is a necessary article of 
food. It is best to take it as it naturally exists in fruits, 
but we do not consider a little cane or maple sugar un- 
wholesome, but nutritious. 

2. It is now generally considered that oleaginous sub- 
stances are indispensable to nutrition, although if taken 
in excess and improperly prepared in cooking, they are 
impediments to digestion. 

8. Plain, well-cooked food, either animal or vegetable, 
limired in quantity, and without spices or condiments of 
any kind. -— 


Vorers.—A correspondent in Missouri suggests 
an amendment to our constitution, viz.: to permit only 
those to vote who can read, write, and cipher. He would 
permit both sexes of a suitable age to participate in the 
elective franvhise. 

If we should open our Jovrnat to the discussion of 
political questions, we should aim to erect a new platform, 
which would exclude gamblers, drunkards, thieves, liber- 
tines, and vagabonds. 
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Precociry aND Marrimony.—l1. Are not pre- 
cocious persons suitable for marriage at an earlier age 
than others? 

2. Would there be any impropriety or harmful results 
from the marriage of a young man of twenty-one with a 
prematurely developed girl of fourteen, the girl being ofa 
prepossessing and lwdy-like appearance, of womanly turn, 

»th posses-ing a knowledge of the laws of nature and 
physical culture as taught in your writings? 

Ans. 1. To be fit for marriage implies a degree of ma- 
turity of both body and mind. Precocity may be mental, 
it may be physical, or it may pertain to both mind and 
bedy. In the last case a person, if fit to marry at all, 
would be so earlier than one not precocious. 

2. We can only give the general rule indicated above, 
without knowing more of the parties. 


V. J. E.—We can send a copy of ‘‘ Morgan’s Ex- 
position of Free Masoury,” for 50 cents. 


Pua Nose.—S. P. A., Cincinnati. In our new 
work on “ Physiognomy,” now passing through the press, 
you will find the sabject fully discussed. Your likeness 
is received. Be not discouraged. If you persevere ac- 
cording to instructions, the “ pug” will disappear, and 
something more comely take its place. 


Puysicran.—We will state in a future number 
the qualifications necessary for a physician. 


A Kixp “ Heart.’’—What is meant by this 
expression? Do you not teach that the “ heart” circulates 
the bleod? Thea what has it to do with manifesting the 
mental emotion of kindness ? 


Ana. The use of the term a “ kind heart,” is not claimed 
to be scientifically correct, but long use makes its mean- 
ing clear to all. It would be better to say “a kind nature.” 

Matinac.—Yes; some animals and birds se- 
lect their mates at particular seasons, and continue so 
during certain periods. We are not aware that they all re- 
main constant curing life. We can not discuss the ques- 
tion of procreation in this JouRNAL. 


Crnrpacy.—Is it according to the laws of Nature 
to live a life of celibacy ? 

Ans. St. Paul said, it is “ better to marry than to burn.” 
It is probable that Roman Catholie priests, nuns, and 
Sisters of Mercy, whose spiritual functions do not permit 
them to marry, have all the social organs, and the same 
feelings which others have, but that they are restrained or 
repressed by other faculties. Because certain organs are 
not used, it does not imply a natural deficiency. We 
leave the question of “ Celibacy” for each to settle for him- 
self. Unperverted nature indicates the requirements of 
man. There are many very sincere and good people 
among the Shakers, and they seem to be happy and con- 
tent. We can not speak of the nuns in the convents. 
Any Roman Catholic priest will give you the desired 
information. -— 

Boors —We believe the ‘‘ Plumer,’’ the Myers’, 
and the Watkins’ plan are similar, if not the same. 


Psycuomerry.—Is there any reliance to be 
placed on the inferences or deductions of psychometrical 
examinations? 


Ans. No; it is “ akin” to fortune-telling, except in cases 
where mesmerism or clairvoyance is applied, when in- 
teresting—not always reliable—results are witnessed. 


Marriace —We do not say that ‘‘ persons with 
certain shaped heads should not marry,” but we do say 
that imbeciles, maniacs, and those who are suffering from 
incurable diseases should not marry. 


At wnat Ace?—How old should a child be 
before having a phrenological examination ? 

Ans. Anywhere from two years upward. Parents ought 
to know-enough of Phrenology to form a t»lerably correct 
Judgment on the point. 


Dyspepric.—State your case fully. What are 
your habits? Do you dissipate? On receiving a complete 
statement we can advise you by letter. Read the “ Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia.” 





Sieep.—Why is our sleep broken and irregular? 
Ans. There are as many causes ‘or this as there are con- 
ditions under which we live. Strong tea and coffee; over- 





eating ; exciting care; the loss of friends or of property, 
ete., tend to disturb our sleep. One of the best means by 
which to obtain sleep is to exercise the body vigorously at 
least an hour or two during the day ; to abstain from con- 
diments and stimulants, and to subsist on plain simple 
food—such as is easy of digestion—that will not excite ; 
avoid all alarming stories, which excite the mind and 
cause troublesome dreams; then, before retiring, read a 
chapter, sing a hymn, and in a prayer of gratitude and 
thankfulness resign yourseif to God in the spirit of per- 
fect trust, and you may enjoy not only perfect repose, but 
sweet and balmy sleep. 


Sunpay.— Which is the Sunday of the Lord? 

Ans. The word Sunday is derived from or a corruption 
of the Saxon words meaning the first day of the week, and 
is given to the day on which, according to the historicel 
accounts of the early Christians, Christ rose from the dead. 
This day was observed by them in cel« bration of the resur- 
rection, was kept as the Sabbath, and devoted, as far as 
practicable, to religious services and worship; but it does 
not appear to have been considered to have taken the 
place of the Jewish Sabbath. As early as the end of the 
second century labor seems to have been generally sus- 
pended on that dyy—and in $21 Constantine ordered most 
of the doings in courts of law, and all labor, except agri- 
cultural, to be suspended. Various amendments to this 
law were made until, in 538, the third Council of Orleans 
forbade all labor on Sunday. 

The Sabbath (or Sbhabbath, as it is spelled in the He- 
brew, meaning day of rest) of the Jews is of entirely dif- 
ferent origin; and its institution, whether by or before 
Moses, is nut definitely settled, It was undoub:edly meant to 
symbolize the time spoken of in Genesis, where it is said, 
God finished his work of creation on the Sabbath, and then 
rested ; or, having finished it in six days, hallowed the 
seventh day. It does not, however, seem to have been ob- 
served with religious ceremonies until after the forty years 
of exile. Christ seemed to teach that the Jewish Sabbath 
was no more holy than any other day—at least he accused 
the Pharisees with a too formal observance thereof. But, 
seemingly believing it was well to adapt one’s self to the 
customs of the country, we find him an occasional attend- 
ant on religious services with the Jews on that day. 

In more modern times, as early as 1449, laws for the 
observance of Sunday, or Lord’s day, as it was legully 
named, were in force, and have been carried out more or 
less effectually in all Christendom. 

The question as to whether the first or last day of the 
week should be observed with religious services is one on 
which theologians always have differed, and probably 
always will. And if we should go into a careful examina- 
tion of the matier, we should probably find that neither 
the one or the other exactly coincided either with the 
Jewish Sabbath or the Christian day or Resurrection. 

Physiologically considered, it is pot only well, but neces- 
sary, that at least one day in seven should be observed as 
a cay of rest; and for this any one of the seven is as good 
as the other, 

In the hurry and bustle of labor and business our moral 
sentiments are allowed too little exercise, and it is well 
for us to set apart times and seasons when our duties and 
eares may be laid aside, and communion held with our 
higher and spiritual natures.- And it is well that, so far as 
possible, we should agree upon the day. Regard for the 
customs and manners of their ancestors furnishes, perhaps, 
a valid excuse for the Jews to observe the Sabbath of their 
fathers ; but we see no good reason for any difference of 
opinion of Christians on the subject, nor why the first day 
of the week is not the best one to be observed as Sunday, 
Sabbath, and Lord’s day! 


Wit any other combination of organs than 
large Acquisitiveness and small Benevolence produce a 
stingy disposition, and ifso, what? ® 


Ans. If a man bave small Hope and large Cautiousness, 
he will be anticipating future danger and difficulty; and 
if he lack energy to acquire property, he will feel inclined 
to hold on to that which he has, for fear of poverty, and 
may thus seem stingy. 

Many men have large Acquisitiveness and are not 
stingy, because they can make as much money as they 
want. 





2d. If Adam’s transgression brought pain and suffering 
on maukind, why is it that the lower animals suffer also, 
if they have never travsgressed ? : 


Ans. There isa great deal of theology taken from Milton 
and other poets, not found in Divine Revelation. Phys- 
icul death is an institute of nature, as much as the drop- 
ping of the blossom is a necessary precursor to fruit. 
Moral death, and the penalty and pain for the violation of 
moral law, are the results of Adams transgression, and of 
all his children who transgress. 

Animals have none of this pain or penalty, they seem to 
suffer the violation of natural law, und only suffer pbysic- 
ally. 

8. What is Fourierism ? 

Ans, A system of social and industrial life, promulgated 
by Charles Fourier, of France, whereby property was con- 
solidated into joint-s'ock, and labor was diversified so that 
each man followed that for which he was supposed to be 
best adapted, snd labored not for himself but for the gen- 
eral good. So far as the property and communitary- 
framework is concerned, it does not differ widely from 
that which obtains among the Shakers, though socially, of 
course, there was a difference. 

4. What does O. K. stand for? 

Ans. It stands for “ Ol! Korrect”—all eorrect. 

5. Why do people shut their eyes to sleep? 

Ans. To prevent external objects arresting their atten- 
tion, or to shut out the light. 

6. Is there such a thing as a hermaphrodite? 

Ans. It is supposed not. Instances have existed which 
seemed to baffle criticism, but they are prubably simply 
deformities. 


‘Pulisjeed Department. 





To ConrrisuTors.—We must again 
remind our kind contributors that we could not possibly, 
for want of room, publish one fourth of the communica- 
tions with which we are favored, even if well-written and 
suitable; and that the publication of accepted articles is 
often necesvarily deluyed for months. Have patience 
with us, and we wil! do the best we can to give you a hear- 
ing, provided we thiok the interests of our readers will be 
thus best promoted. —_ 

Appress Wantep.— Will Mary Wing 
please give us her address? The letter inclosing sixty 
cents for back numbers of the JuurNAt is received, but 
no post-office given. —_- 

Derays.—The very great demand for 
our January number soon exhausted the first edition, and 
a delay of several days occurred before we could get ina 
new supply of paper on which to print a second edition, 
This will explain to impatient patrons why they were not 
served by “return post.” We now have the new edition 
of both January and February numbers on hand. 


ResEmB_ances.—How to determine— 
without seeing the parents— which parent a person most 
resembles. This interesting question will be explained in 
the new work, “Signs of Character,” now in press. 


. J. H. T. writes us—inclosing a elub— 
from Western New York: “I can not think of doing 
without the Jovrnat. That God will prosper and bless 
you is the prayer of yours for humanity and truth.” 


SEND IT To THE So.prers. — Reader, 
would you confer an unexpected favor on one you love 
who is on the fleld of war, far, far from home? Send 
him the Journat you are now reading. Coming from 
your hand, after it bas been perused by one he loves, it 
will cheer him up, and send the blood quicker through 
his heart for thinking of home ond of you. If the Jovr- 
NAL gives you pleasure, it would, no doubt, give him even 
more. It is an inexpensive luxury—two cents prepass the 
postage—and it would get for the sender the warmest 
thanks of the recipient. Try it. Send this Journat to 
a soldier. — 

The 7-30 Government Notes is the 
only loan now open to the people. They are exchange- 
able at the end of three years from August 15, 1864,inio | 
5-20 gold interest bonds. The Ninth National Bank re- 
commends them to the public, and in this we join. See 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS We can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1th of the month. 
\ RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
i 258 Pacific Street, Brooklya, L. 1. 








ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
] CURE, 68 and 65 Columbia Street, 
eornerof Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This es‘ablishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall Street Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brooklyn Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and is one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 





and Boarders that can be found, being very 
convenient of access to the business part of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be free 
from its noise and cor fusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, inciuding strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hyproratay, which combines 
with the ordinary water treatment, judi- 
ciously applied, the still more potent action 
of the Turxisno Bata; the Swepism Move- | 
went Cure, and the various ELrcrrica. 
appliances. 

The Turxisu Barns of the Establishment 
have reerntly been enlarged and improved, 
in order to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for their benefits aud luxuries. For | 
terms, ¢.c., address, 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





4 MERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTE- | 
A LY. “Jt should be read in every 











Family.” 

The pu lishers of the American Epvoa- 
TrIonaL MonTucy are determined to make it 
a live Monthly, interesting and valuable to 
every educated man and woman in Amer- 
ica. It will contain practical articles on 
Physical Culture, Object Teaching, Lan- 
guages, Duties of Parents and Teachers, the 
hest Modes of Teaching, the best School's, 
the best School Books, the best School Fur- 
niture and Apparatus, with histories of “ the 
old Schools.” Each number will contain a 
summary of what is new in “Science and 
the Arts;” items of Educational Intelli- 
gence ; and occasionally a racy Pedagogical 
Story, to revive pleasant memories of school 
days. In short, every important question 
interesting to Parent and Teacher will be | 
di-cussed with freedom and vigor. 

With our January number we presented a | 
new, beautiful, accurate, and colored min- 
jature copy of Goyot’s great Wall Map ot 
the United States. It gives the physical fea- 
tures, and all the points of Guyov's great 
map. Those who now subscribe for the 
Montuty may secure this valuable Map. 
Intelligent readers have provounced it} 
alone to be worth toe price of a year’s sub- | 
scription to the MontHLy. 

Terus—$i 50 per annum, in advance. | 
Single number, 15 cts. 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., | 

Publishers, 190 Grand St., New York City. 

indice tna o 
TS NONPAREIL WASHING MA-} 
CHINE. 

This ia the only machine io existence | 
which combines all the requisites of a per- 
fect Washer. 

It is a SQUEEZING MACHINE. strong- | 
ly made, smple in its oper«tion, and con- 
stracted solely with a view to nutil’ty. 

During the four years the Nonpareil has 
been in use. it has steadily gained in public 
favor, ani’ has demonstrated that 
TWO THIRDS THE LABOR AND TIME 

REQUIRED IN HAND-WASHING 

AND ALL THE WEAR AND 
TEAR OF THE GARMENTS } 
ARE SAVED BY ITS 





In its new and improved condition it can 
be operated effectively by a girl of fiteen, and 
MAY BE RELIED ON TO CLEANSE CLOTHING 
Tuoroventy WITHOUT ASSISTANCE 
FROM HAND-RUBBING. 

An examination of the Machine is invited | 
by the advertisers, from whom descriptive | 
circulars, free by mail. may be procured. | 

Orders received by American Adverti-ing | 
Agency, 859 Broadway, New York. | 
OAKLEY & KEATING, | 
184 Water Street, New York. 








YHE TRIBUNE 
PROSPECTUS. 


The Military and Naval successes of 1864, 
with the auspicious result of our Presiden- 
tial covt-st, nave lifted a heavy weight from 
the breasts of the Loyal Millions of our coun- 
trymen. It is now felt even by those who 
have been distrustful aod faint-neurted, that 
the Union is to emerge triumphant from the 
deadly sirife whereinto she was so wicked- 
ly precipitated by her assailants, and that 
Slavery, her relentless foe, is to encounter 
the fate of Haman. The perils of foreign 
intervention and of Western in-urrection 
are safely passed ; Apranam LiNcoLn, no 
longer assailable as the choice of a minor- 
ity, holds the helm of State for four years 
louger ; the Rebellion, palpably weakened 
by its defeats and losses during the year just 
closed—with its credit so reduced that its 
purse-benrer officiatly declares that its Trea- 
sury Notes can only be exchanged for coin 
at the rate of twenty-five for one, while its 
bonds command but six cents or the dollar 
—but awaits the blow which shall soon strike 
the sword from its parricidat band and re- 
mi: its master-svirits to the justice, or it may 
be to the clemency, of a sorely-wronged and 
justly incensed but forvearing and magnani- 
mous People. Such are the auspices which 
ju-tify our faith that the year now opene:! 
will seg the Stars an«d! Stripes float uuchal- 
lepged from every batt!ement in the Repub- 
lice, and the perfect law of Liberty for Ail 


for 1865. 


| immovably imbedded in the Consttution of 


our Union. 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, founded 


|} in 1841, will enter upon its twenty-fourth 


year with quickened hopes and enlarged 
means of usefulness, Its principles need no 
re-statement; its aims are the diffasion of In- 
t-higence and the inculeation of a spirit of 
Freedom and Humanity. When this truth 
shall have been generally recognized aud 
established as the basis of our ins itutiens 
and polity, thet injustice to tne poorest, the 
weakest, the most despised, is a fearful m:s- 
take—thut no community or state can afford 
to wrong even its humb'est member—then 
will our land bask once more in the calm 
sunshine of peace and prosperity. 

THE TRIBUNE has for the last year 
been published with but small profit to i's 
proprietors, when compared with the enor- 
mous labor and outlay devoted to its pubti- 
cation, solely because of the depreciation of 
our Currency below the specie standard, 
compelling us to buy paper and other ma- 
terials at a cost considerably above the fail 
amount received from our subscribers. On 
our Weekly edition, the net loss has amount- 
ed to many thousands of dollars; wile our 
large receipts from Advertising have been 
absorbed by the extraordinary expenses for 
Correspondence, Te!-graphing, etc., devolv- 
ed on us by the War. As we do not sup- 
pose our patrons desire that we should work 
for them at our own cost, and prefer not to 
he patronized by any who may desire it, we 
huve somewha! advanced for tha year the 
prices of our Semi-Weekly and Weekly, as 
we have already dove with thse of our 
Daity editions. Ths increase is purely 
nominal; there never before was a time 
when the farmers of our country could buy 
THE TRIBUNE for so little of their own 
products or labor as they can by the foilow- 
ing terms: 


DAILY TRIBUNE. 
Mai! subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—311 


SR eee $10 00 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 
MUMbEPS. .....- cece ec ceeeeeeee 420 
Do., 2 copies, do., do..... .......- 7 00 
Do., 5 copies, or over, forexch copy, 3 00 


Persona remitting for 10 copies, $30, will 
receive an exira e~py for 6 month-. 

Persons remitting or 15 copies, $45, will 
receive an extra copy. 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Mail subscriber-, single copy, 1 year 
ee OTD. 006 cocccccesceeces 2 50 

i, NE ene nn ctneensn0eee 10 00 

Persons remitteng $20 for 10 copies. will 
receive one copy extra, gratis. 

Persons remitting $40 for 20 copies, will 
receive one copy Semi-Weekly, gratis. 

Persons remitting $30 for 40 copics, will 
receive one copy Daily, gratis. 


Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





P53 (SIOGNOMY.— MRS. H. 8. SEY- 

MOUR, 599 Broadway, Room No. 4, is 
prepared to give instruction in this Science, 
and to Delineate Character. 


NAREY’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
/ Lxtropucep as tHe Text-Book nto 
Tur University OF PENNSYLVANIA, JAN., 
1865. Just published, 
MANUAL 


oF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
BEING A CONDENSATION OF THE 
“ PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE” 


oF 
H. C. CAREY, LL.D., 
BY 


KATE MoKEAN. 

“ The universe is a harmonious whole, the 
soul of which is God. Himself the perfec- 
tion of harmony, He has impressed upon 
every soul, as His image, its own especial 
harmony. Numbers, figures, the stars, all 
nature, indeed, harmonize with the myste- 
ries of retigion.”— Kepler. 

In one volume, 12mo. Price, $2 25. By 
mail free of postage to any address. 

ContEntTs.—Of Science ; Of Man the sub- 
ject of Social Science; Of Increase in the 
humbers of Mankind; Of the Occupation 
of the Earth: Of Vale; Of the Formation 
of Society ; Of Appropriation ; Of Changes 
of Matter in Place; Of Changes of Matter 
in Form —Chemicat and Mechanical Chang- 
es; Vital Changes; Of the Instrument of 
As-ociation—Money and Price, the Sup- 
ply of Money, the Charge for the Use of 
Money. the Trade in Money, Banking in 
England, France, and the Gaited States, 
Hume, Smith, and other writers on Money ; 
Of Production and Consumption ; Of Accu- 
mulation ; Of Circulation ; Of Distribution— 
Weges, Profits, and Interest, the Rent of 
Land, the People and the State ; Of Compe- 
tition; Of Pepulation; Of Food and Popu- 
lation ; Of Colonization ; Of the Malthusian 
Theory ; Of Commerce—The Relations of 
the Sexes, the Re'ations of the Family, the 
Commerce of the Sate, the Commerce of 
the World; Of Societary Organization ; Of 
Social Science. 

* It is under the impression that the most 
certain mode of spreading a knowledge of 
truths which lie at the root of ail national 
progress, is by making them a part of the 
instruction of the young, that the editor has 
ventured, encouraged by the approbation of 
the author, to undertake a work more suited 
to a masculine than to a feminine intellect. 
Tbis “ Manual of Social Science,” it will be 
perceived, is tittle more than a selection 
from the great work above referred to, the 
words of which have been as far as possible 
pre-erved, although the vast variety of facts 
and illustrations which give to it such a liv- 
ing interest have necessarily been sacrificed 
to brevity.” — Zxtract from the Editor's 
Preface. 

“ Mr. Carey is unquestionably the greatest 
American economist, one who would occupy 
a distinguished place in any of the states of 
Europe. * * An economist first, he is 
| also a philosopher and a naturalist. 
| * His “ Principles of Social Science” is 
| one of those books whose careful s udy is 
rewarded by the largest profit.”—Morn. 
Les Idéea du Tempa Présent, Paris, 1864. 

“To any student of Carey’s work I can 
a the most elevating bours of intel- 
ectual enjoyment, fullowed by the richest 
harvest; and to the economist and the 
statesman a powerful incentive to further 
investigation.” — Wirts. IJntroduction to 
“ Die Grundlagen der Socialwissenschaft.” 

“ We shall be content if we shall have suc- 
ceeded in giving such a prelimiaary con- 
ception of the work (‘ Principles of Social 
Science’) as shall lead our readers to the 
careful stady of a thinker who merits their 
highest respect. Carey is a writer who, as 
we know from our own experience, steadily 
grows upen us, and even more performs 
than his reader bad, by the fascinating first 
impression be had received, been led to 
hope for.”—Grenzboten, Berlin, Sept., 1864. 

“ This one truth (the theory of rent) would 
suffice for placing Carey in the first rank of 
philosophers, and yet it is only because of 
deficiency of space that we have selected it 
from among thr new and prof..und thoughts 
with whié¢b his work abounds.”—Augsburgh 
Abendzeitung. 

“The services of Carey have been im- 
mense. * * He has disproved the futal 





” 


tended companions of civilization, destruc- 
tive as they are of economical barmeny ”— 
Buyer. “ Jlarmony of Economical Rela- 
tions, according to the System of Carey.” 
St. Petersburg, 1860. 

The Translator of the German edition 
(Munich, 1864) of Carey’s “ Principles of 
Social Science,” writes to the author, under 
date of Munich, Dec. 13, 1964, as follows: 





“Since my last letter I sent you a number of 





necessity of poverty and crime, those pre- | 





-~< 
[Marcu, 
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the “Grenzboten” containing a very able 
article from Dr. Diring, Professor at Berlin, 
atriend of mine. This gentleman bas writ- 
ten also an essay about your “ Social Sei- 
euce,” which is already in the hands of Mr. 
Rohesold, aud will be printed in a few weeks. 
* * * The sale of the German edition is 
going on rapidly, and the publisher caleu- 
ates that all the copies will be sold before 
the end of next year. The work is quoted 
in almost every article that treats of econ- 
omical questions, and even the op ects 
f-el obliged to take notice of it, which they 
hi herto avoided. In general, the German 
@:!ition may be culled a complete success of 
your ideas. For your kind permission to 
tr nslate the new condensed edition of your 
work, I thank you very much, and hope 
that I con soon begin with that work.” 

[™ Baird’s caialogue of Practical anv 
Sciextirio Booxs, including all of Cargy’s 
Works, just issued, will be sent free of post- 
age to any one who will favor me with his 
address. HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 

Industrial Publisher, 
No. 46 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
N AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY FOR 
Z FIVE DOLLARS. 
Goop Booxs at Otp Prices. 

The paper and binding worth the money. 
SIX VOLUMES OF THE 
GENESEE FARMER, 

Nearly Two Thovsa: d Pages, 
Over Five Hundred Eagravings. 

Those acquainted with Tus Genrsze Far- 
wee will be glad to avail themselves of this 
o portunity to secure a set of the Bound 
Volumes a‘ rates fur less than they can now 
be published. No Farmer, Fruit Grower. 
or Horticuiturist should be without a set of 
these Bound Volumes. They are invaluable 
for reference. There is scarcely a subject in 
the whole range of Agricultural and Horti- 
cuitaral practice that is not treated on. They 
will be worth ten times their cost to any 
Farmer. 

‘Tne Genesee Farmer is published in one 
ot the best wheat and fruit sections in the 
United States, Jt is a Monthly Journal of 
8z Royal Octavo Pages, filled with carefully 
prepared matter of great practical vslue to 
all engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 
The twelve monthly numbers are bound to- 
getber in a substantial manner, making a 
handsome book that is worth a place in any 
library. There is a complete Index to each 
volume. 

The volumes for the last six years (1859- 
1850-1861-1862-1863 1864) will be sent by 
—— for Five Dollars! 

he volume for 1864 will be sent separate- 
ly by mail, prepaid, for $1 25. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL DIRECTORY 

Is a little work of 120 pages, published at 
the commencement of each year by the edi- 
tor of the Genesee Farmer. , It was started 
in 1856, and a new volume containing eo- 
tire'y new matter has been published each 
yar. The complete set of cight numbers 
(1356, "ST, 5S, "59, °60, °61, 62, and °63), band- 
somely bound in two volumes, will be sént 
to any address, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of +2 50. ‘ 

The six volumes of the Genesee Farmer 
(for the years "59, 60, °61, °62, 63 and °64), 
a: d the complete set of the Rural Annual, 
hindsomely bound, will be sent together by 
express for $7. Addresa, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Pablisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer 
and Rural Annual, 





Rochester, N. Y. 


UST PUBLISHED—THE NEW BOOK, 
¢/ by the author uf “Cudjo’s Cave,” “Neigh- 
bor Jack wood,” ete. 

THE THREE 8COUTS! 
Tne demand for this New Book is beyond 
that of any previous work. It will take 
The First, 
The Second, and 
The Third Editions 
TO SUPPLY THE ADVANCE ORDERS. 
Owing to the certainty of large sales, the 
price is made 5) cents less than that fora 
book in mederate demand. Price, $1 75. 
J.E. TILTON & CO., Pablishers. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


* Cadjo’s Cave,” $2. The same in Ilustra- 
ted paper covers (Traveler’s Edition) 
1 50. 


? b 
“Neighbor Jackwood.” By the author of 
* Cudjo’s Cave,” $2. 
“ Martin Merrivale,” by the same author, $2. 
1. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOKING. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
TP\HE COOK’S OWN BOOK, by a Boston 
| Hovsekgerer, containing more than 
2,500 receipts for all kinds of cooking. Ar 
ranged, for easy r , in dict 
1 vol., 12mo, 400 pages, cloth. 





form. 
CONTENTS : 
I. The Art of Carving (with 25 illustra- 
tions). 


II. Marketing Tables. 
IIL. 2,500 Receipts for Cooking. 
IV. Observations on the Management of 
Families. 
V. @bservations on Diet. 

Vi. Tabie of Weights ard Measures. 
VII. Complete System of Confectionery. 
VIIL. Miss Leslie’s 75 Receipts for Pastry, 

Cake, + te. 

Extracts from the Preface.—“ The Cook 
exercises a greater power over the public 
health and welfare than the physician. and 
if be should be a chaxlatan in his art, alas, 
for his employers.” 

“ After insanity, the most grievous afflic- 
tion of Providence, or of improvidence and 
bad diet, is Dyspeosia. This malady is be- 
yond the science of the physician, but within 
the art of the Cook.” 

“More than health depends upon the 
proper preparation of food ; our very virtues 
are the creatures of circumstances, and 
many a man has hardened his heart, or 
given up a good resolution, under the ope- 
ration of indigestion.” 

“The study of the author has been to 
make every recipe plain, and the propor- 
tions certain ; little is left to discretion that 
could be reduced to measure, The system 
of confectionery is perfect; and if sirictly 
followed, every cook may become a first-rate 
confectioner. Labor, care, and exp-nse 
have been bestewed upon the work, and the 
publishers feel secure of its merit.” 

“Tt will not be beneath the solicitude of a 
good wife dilgently to study this book, by 


the help of which « neat and well-dressed | 


repast can constautly be provided.” 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

We have here a complete encyclopedia of 
the art by an experienced hand, and in a 
form suited for easy reference. The title is 
a sofficient exponent of its namerous merits, 
without further comment. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

There is nothing apparently omitted that 
is of value to the cook; indeed, the book 
seems to embrace everything worth know- 
ing upon the subjecis tre»ted of, and is un- 
doubtedly the most complete and really val- 
uable book of the kind ever issued. It is 
for sale at Eastman’s.—New Hampshire 
Patriot and Statesman, 

The whole is admirably arranged in al- 
phabetical order and forms one of the neat- 
e-t cook books we have seen, and after 
several weeks’ trial we consi¢er it one of the 
best.— Belleville Advocate, IU. 

This is the most complete and extensive 
work of the kind published. Price, $1 75. 
For sale by all booksellers in the United 
Siates and Canada. 

OLIVER 8. FELT, 


Publisher, 89 Walker Street, New York. 
*,* Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
price. 





\MPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE 
4 Salesroom, 586 Broadway, New York. 





Tais Machine is adapted to family or man- 
ufacturing purposes; simple, durable, and 
efficient, and perfectly noiseless in its oper- 
ation; mukesa the lock-stiich, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, and is alike on both 
sides, Agents wanted. 

T. J. M‘ARTHUR & CO. 

For further information send for descrip- 
tive circular. 





OVERNMENT AGENCY AND DEs- 
ignated Depository of the Uniteu States. 
Josern U. Orvis, President, 
Joun T. Hitt, Cashier. 
THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of New York, 363 Broadway. 


DIRECTQRS. 
William A. Kobbé, George A. Fellowes, 
Thomas A. Vyse, Jr., Solomon L. Hull, 
George A. Wicks, Chas, Minzeshelmer, 
Barnet L. Solomon, J. O. Whitehouse, 
Joseph U. Orvis. 
Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 

All Government Bonds for sale on the 
best terms, 
Subscriptions received for Seven-Thirties. 


Arthur’s Magazine deservedly enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the best moral 
literary magazines published in America.— 
Coburg Sentinel, C. W. 


RTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE.—Ed- 
ited by T. 8. Antuur and Virermia 
F. Townsenp. 

The HOME MAGAZINE for 1865 will be 
enlerged and improved, and made still 
more worthy of the eminent favor with 
which it has been received. Its character 
as a HIGH-TONED PERIODICAL claim- 
ing public favor on the ground of real 
merit, will be carefully maintained ; while 
for variety, int-reet, u-efulness, and all the 
attractions of literature and art essential to 
a true Home M ine, the publishers will 
aim to make it SUPERIOR TO ALL 
OTHERS. 

A Fine STEEL ENGRAVING, AND TWO PAGES 
or Music, will appear in every number, be- 
sides choice pictures, groups and characters, 
prevailing fashions, and a large variety of 
—— for garments, embroidery, ete.. ete. 

n all respects we shall give A FIRST- 
CLASS MAGAZINE, ata price within the 
reach of every intelligent family in the land 

YeEacLy Terms, tn ADvance.—One copy 
#2 50; three e»pies, $6 00; five copies, and 
one to getter-up of club, $10; rine copies, 
and one to getter-up of club, $15 + 0. 

A beautif.l PREMIUM PLATE, 
entiled “THE INFANCY OF SHAK- 
SPEARE,” will be mailed to each person 
who sends us a club of subscribers. It will 
also be mailed to each single subscriber 
from whom we receive *2 50. 

Address T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 

8 823 Walnut Street, Ph ladelphia. 
(aaa & SONS — MANUFAC- 
wrers of Granp, Square, and Uprient 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 652 Broadway, New York. 

The superiority of*these instruments has 
of Jate been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- 
tained by any «ther makers, 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New 
ScaLe Cuickerine Granp P1ano-Fortes 
hus severely tested their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very flattering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 





a4 RAVELER’S INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, Harrtrorp, Conn., insures 
agsinst ACCIDENTS of every de- 
scription. Capital, $500,000. 

FIVE DOLLARS ANNUAL PREMIUM 
will insure $5,000 against loss of life occa- 
sioned by accident to any public convey- 
ance by which the assured may at the time 
be traveling, wnder the Traveler's Risk 
Policy. 

TEN DOLLARS PREMIUM secures a 
policy for $5,000, and also $25 per week 
compensation for personal injury meapaci- 
tating the assured from his ordinary busi- 
ness —under the Traveler's Risk. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS PREMIUM 
secures a full policy for $5 000, and $25 per 
week compensation for all and every de- 
scription of accident, traveling or other- 
wise—under a General Accident Policy. 

Policies for $500, with $8 per week com- 
| pensation, can be had for $3 per annum, or 
| any other sum between $500 and $5,000 at 
proportionate rates. 
| Speera! and hazardous risks taken at spe- 
| cial and hazardous rates. 
| §@@" No medical Examination required. 
J. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 
| 





RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 
NEW YORK REFERENCES: 
Hon. E. D. Morgan, New York. 
Morris Ketchum, Ketchum, Son & Co., 
| Bankers. 
Jonathan D. Steele, Pres’t Niagara Fire 
Ins. Coa, 
Charles J. Martin, Pres’t Home Ins. Co. 
John Taylor Johnson, Pres’t Central R. 
R. Co. of New Jersey. 
Geo. 8. Robbins, G. 8. Robbins & Son, 
Bankers. 
0. D. F. Grant, Banker; Amos R. Eno, 
New York. 
John J. Phelps, New York; George H. 
Stuart, Poila. 
Hon. W. A. Buckingham, Gov. State of 
Connecticut. 
Policies issued by EDGAR FORMAN, 
Agent, No. 161 Fulton Street, west from cor- 
ner Broadway, New York. 








ATSON’S NEW GYMNASTIC 


Works. 
I. MANUAL OF CALISTHENICS. 
Pri 25. 


ice, $ 
IL. HAND-BOOK OF CALISTHENICS 
AND GYMNASTICS—#2. 

Each volame is an 8vo., printed on fine 
and heavy tinted paper, richly and profuse- 
ly illus'rated from original des'gns, with 
music to accompany the exercises. These 
works positively surpa-s all others on phys- 
ical cuture, in barmoniously blending the 
scientific and the pra tical; in the variety 
and completeness of the classes of move- 
ments, and in the adaptation of the exer- 
cises to the wants of botn sexes and persons 
of all ages, either as individuals or in classes. 
In the first, all tne exercises are without ap- 
paratus; in the seoond, complete courses of 
exercises are given, both with aud without 
apparatus. 

To consumptives, dyspeptics, invalids in 
general, and the sedentary—to ail who wi-h 
to secure phy sical beauty, muscular strength, 
and robust health. the use of these books 
will prove invaluable. Toney are already 
used in nesrly all the public scho-ls, and 
in many of the private schools and first 
familes of New York City. 

Copies sent p-st-paid on receipt of the 


price. 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & O0., 
Publishers, 
130 Grand 8t.. New York, 
512 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Y ERCHANTS, Manufacturers, Inven- 
i tors, Real-E-tate Owners, Schools, and 
all others who desire to reach cu-tomers in 
all paris of the Country, will find it to their 
interest to advertise in 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


The circulation of The Tribune is larger 
than that of any other Newspaper, and it is 
read by the most enterprising, thrifiy, and 
industrious cl»sses, Aovertisements insert- 
ed in each of the editions of Tne Tribune— 
Daily, Semi-Werkly and Weekly—will be 
read by nearly a million of people, and no 
investmeut pays a business men so well as 
the money he spends in judicious advertis- 
mg. The investigation by the Mayor and 
Controller of the city resulted in naming The 
Daily Tri>une as being one of the two pa- 
pers having the largest daily circulation, and 
its weekly edition is acknowledged to be far 
greater ‘han any other Newspaper. 

Rates of Advertising in The New York 
Daily Tribune. 

Ordinary advertisements, classified under 
appropriate heads, 15 cen's per line each 
insertion. Nothing inserted for less than 50 
cents each insertion. 

Deaths and Marriages are charged Fifty 
Cents. 

Semi- Weekly Tribune. 
Twenty-Five Cents a line each insertion. 
The Weekly Tribune. 

$1 a line each iosertion. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, 


It No. 154 Nassau 8t., New York. 





MONTHLY, and Mauer. Demorest’s 
MIRROR OF FASHIONS combined. A 
SPLYNDID PROGRAMME Of ENTERTALNING, AR- 
TISTIO, and USEFUL LITERARY MATTER for 
1865. Single copies, 25 cents; yearly, $3, 
with a valuable premium. Office, No. 39 
Beekman Street. Do not fail to see this 
model magazine. Specimen copies mailed 
free on receipt of price. Ten dollars’ worth 
of FULL-SIZE FASHIONABLE PATTERNS for la- 
dies’ and childrens’ dress, and three dollars* 
worth of new and original mus¢, will be 
given during the year, The splendid March 
number, with an artistic and entertaining 
poem by Turopore TrL70N, and other bril- 
liant novelties, now ready. 





“J ORACE WATERS’ GREAT MUSIC- 
AL EstasuisamMent, No. 481 Broad- 
way, New York.] 

New and Second-hand Pianos, Melode- 
ons, Harmoniums, Alexandre and Cabinet 
Organs, at whole-ale and retail. Prices 
low. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
ga'ns: prices from #60 to $200. New 7 Oc- 
tave Pianos, $275; with Carved Legs and 
Moldings, $300 and upward. Melodeons, 
$65 to $2°0. Pianos and Melodeons t» let 

A lerge stock of Sheet Music, Music 
Books, and all kinds of Musical Instruments 
and Music Merchandise at the lowest rates. 
10,000 Sheets of Music, a little sviled, at 1 1-2 
Ceuls per page. 8-4 





PRPS 


MES’ NATIONAL BUSINESS COL- 

LEGE TEL+GRAPH INSTITUIE, 
Syracuse, N. Y. The Evening ~ession will 
open on Monday evening, the 15th inst. 
Call at the office in the Bastuble Arcade. 

This is a Practical Business College, com- 
bining Theory and Practice with Banks of 
Issue, containing a Capital of Three Mill- 
ions in Bank Notes, with Business Offices 
furnished with atl the Blanks generally 
used in business, such as Notes, Receipts, 
Due Bilis, Orders, Checks, etc. 

These are so employed by the student as 
to give rise to actual Business operations 
The student thus becomes the actual Mer- 
chant and Book-keeper, and transacts as 
scientifically us if engaged in genuine trade, 
all the business pertaining to wholesale and 
retail Grocers, Commission, Jobbing, Ship- 
piog, Mining, Manufacturing, Banting, 
Steamboating, Railroading, Agencies, etc. 

PuonocraPruy is tuught by John B. 
Holmes, A.M., a graduxte of Graham's 
Phonographic Acudemy, New York. Large 
classes always io attendance in the Corre- 
sponding and Reporting styles. 

Tne Teveceapaioc Institute is under the 
management of Mr. Otis E. Woud, former 
Superintendent of the New York, Albany, 
and Buffalo Telegraph Company's Line, 
and the only Institute in the world where 
the theory and practice of telegrapbing can 
be thoroughly learned. Twenty-four instru- 
ments vre now in operation, and over one 
huodred young men are io attendance. Two 
experienced, first--la-s operators »re cou- 
stantly employed t» give instructions, 

For terms and other ioformation, address 
, eg stump) f r the “ College Monthly 

ournal.” ). T. AMES, President, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





D*owrstr.- ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY, and Mme. Demorest’s 
MIRROR OF FASHIONS 
(Combined). 





Every lady, mother, milliner, and dress- 
maker wil! find it indisp-nsable, and on 
attractive, entertaining, use/ul, avd artisic 
M ine, sury g all rivals, an: in com- 
pieteness the finest monthly im the word 
Price, 2 ecents. Yearly, $3. with a valuabie 
— of a package of Patterns, or a 
arge engraving, to each subseriner; also, 
splendid premiums for Clubs, consi-ting ot 
»ibums, dress elevators, gold pens, God+ y's, 
Peterson's, ani Arthur’s Magaz nes, Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dicticnary, clothes #ring- 
ers, Wheeler & Wilson’s sewing macbinrs, 
melodeons and organs. Specimen cupies 
mailed free on receip' of price. Back num- 
bers as specimens, 10 cents, Office of pub- 
lication, No. 39 Beekman Street, Now York. 

March number now ready. 








HE OLDEST, CHEAPEST, AND 
best.— Bovs and Girls of a!l ages like 
MERRY’S MUSEUM 
The Oldest and most Favorite Juvenile 
Magazine published. Volume Fifty begins 
January 1, 1864 Full of Stories, Pictures, 
Puzzl-s, Letters from the Young Folks, Hi-- 
tory, Biography, Natural Scierces, etc. 

Steel Engraving of UNCLE WILLIAM 
in January namber. 

Prizes given montbly for answering Puz- 
tiles. Gold and Silver MERRY BADGES, 
and other fine premiums for obtaining new 
subscribers. Terms in advance, $1 /0 a 
year. Address J. N. STEARNS 

111 Fulton 8t., New York City. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Highest Premium 


\o oe e “s 
B 


SEWING MACHINES. 


No. 625 Broadway, New York. 


See Wheeler & Wilson’s Button-Hole 
Machine. 












Xv 


TS SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price ten cents. 
\ ANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH 
a young man who understands farm- 
ing, and would be willing to follow it im the 
West for a few years. A phrenologica! ex- 
amination of applicants, as given by Fowler 
and Wells, will be to the advertiver a pu de 
in the selection «f the proper person. For 
articulars address, L. A. BEARDSLEY, 
Elkader, Clayton Co., lowa. 2-58 
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AMERICAN 


— 


PHYSICAL 


GYMNASTIC COSTUME. 


(We are indebted to Madame Demores*'s Month- 
ly Magazine and Mirror of Fashions for the above 
beautiful illustration, and the accompanying de- 
scription. } 

Our readers will fiad on page 131 a fine illus 
tration of * Light Gymnastic” costumes and po- 
at Mrs. Plumb’s 


59 West Four- 


sition, as sketched by our artist, 
Academy for Physical Culture, 
teenth Street. 

The popular approval bestowed on this admi- 
rable means of obtaining exercise and recreation. 
demonstrates its usefulness. Only a very short 
» Mrs. Plumb first introduced 
Dr. Lewi’s system to the New York public, and 


time has elapsed sin 
already, partly owing, undoubtedly, to her excel- 


lent method, it has become est: blished as a lead- 
ing and fashionable educational institation. 

It has, moreover, superseded, to a great extent. 
and will still more, 


known, dancing schools fur children 


as it becomes more widely 


, and dancing 
clubs or societies for young men and women. 

The exercises are actually more graceful than 
dancing ; 
symmetry of form and muscular strength and act- 
ivity ; they 
are ended at proper and reasonable hours. 


they are better calculated to develop 
are equally as pleasurable, and they 


A plausible objection is raised. by some per- 
sons, against Light Gymnastics for girls, who, they 
say, could be better employed in performing them 
with the broom or in making bread. 
that girls could very advantageously employ a 
portion of their time in such household duties, 
but they also require that education and training 
of body and muscle which renders their frames 
supple and elastic, and more fitted to perform 


It is true 


these labors. 

Moreover. there are many young men and 
women, whose sedentary occupation absolutely 
excludes them from manual labor, and to these 
the opportunity for participating in Light Gym- 
nastic exercises is invaluable. 

The dress worn is also not only picturesque, 
but eminently adapted to give freedom and pro- 
mote physical enjoyment. 








PHRENOLOGICAL 


A2Y OSS 


_ /- 





CULTURE 


AND ARTISTIC 


“The February number of this magazine offers a 
very attractive programme of entertaining stories, 
a poem by Theodore Tilton, beautiful engravings 

one of which is Sappho, illustrated in gorgeous 
colors, presenting a picture worth the whole cost 
of the magazine These, with the numerous full- 
size patterns for ladies’ and children’s dress, and 
other fashions and novelties, furnish an array of 
useful and artistic novelties. 


THe Entoma.—The answer to the 
enigma in your February number is, Tue Pureno.oeica. 
JOURNAL. W. B. B. 

ANOTHER ANSWER. 
of mankind. 

Hero is what each soldier wishes to become. 

Trators a e what all good men abhor. 

Patriot is an appellation that will ever add luster to the 
pages of history. 

June isthe month in which Kentucky was admitted into 
the Union. 

Lincoln is a great statesman of the nineteenth century. 

Honor should be given to whom it is due. 

Telegraph is an invention of the present century. 

My JouRNAL, 8.8. W. 

We have received several other answers, for which we 
thank the young folks who were so kind as to send them. 


Negro ‘s a race 


all is Tuk PurexoLoGicaL 


“ Gop-Serep.”—A venerable clergy- 
man, writing us from Pennsylvania, says: “ God speed the 
cause or science of Phrenology, as the only true key to a 
true anthropology and theslogy. Would that every mia- 
ister of the gospel (se called), every lawyer, doctor, legis- 
Jator, in short, every human being on earth, was a Poren- 
oLoerst! We shou!d have a very diff. rent exposition of 
the Bible, of life 
administrations of 


and immortality, as well as laws and 
‘trer health, more old children, 
and Providence would be as plain 


awa, t« 


and fewer sh rt graves, 


as day. God bless Phrenology! Amen. D. M. 
In tHe Ricgut PLace.—A soldier re- 


turns an old letter of ours, with the following note: 

L inclose your letter of the 22d of April last, which I had 
in my left bresst-poeket during tne cavalry fight pear 
Spott«vivania Court House, on ‘be Tih of May, 1°64. You 
ean see for yourself what a ragge) ho'e was made in it by 
a rebel butle’. I bad a copy of * Right Word m the Rigut 
Piace” in my pocket, with the letter between the leaves, 
Twat book saved my life—the tore» of the ball being so 
far spen! in passing through it that it oid not enter my 

ody. J.N. F. 

Our little book (which we commend to other soldiers, 
and civilians, '00) was emphatically “ The Right Word in 
the Right Place” that time; but it can hardly be out of 
place any where. 


JOURNAL. 











COSTUMES 





A N EW IpEA, AND A Goop OnE —An 
enterprising Frenchman, Monsienr P. Blot, late editor of 
the “ Almanach Gastronomique,” of Paris, and auther of 
“ What to Eat, and How to Cook It,” proposes to establish 
a School of Cookery in this city. The following is his 
plan, which we heartily recommend to all our city readers: 

The subscriber proposes to open a kitchen, in which 
cookery will be taugh', as soon as there are 100 subscribers 
to it. The subscription is of $10, and will en‘isle the sub- 

scriber to send her or his cook, or another person, to follow 
a course of 20 lessons. The lessons will be given between 
breakfast and dinner, so as t* enable a cook or other per- 
son 'o take her lesson wishout being prevented from at- 
tending to other daily duties. Certricates will be delivered 
to the person having fo lowed the courses and in which 
they will be qualified according to their capacities, as 
plain, 200d, or superior cooks. There will be different 
courses—one for beginners, one for more advanced ones, 
and one for high cooking. 

Persons desiring to subscribe will please send thetr, 
name and address to No. 18 Cooper Union, where infor- 
mation can be had every afternoon. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Phrenological Journal 


FOR 1865, 
S. R. WELLS, Epiror, 
18 DEVOTRD TO 
The Study of Man, in ; peng Delineations of Character, 


all his Relations, Physically, In- cive condensed and interest- 
tellectually, Morally, and Socially, pee Biographical Sketches of our 
. most distinguished men, 


through the means of Science and 
Revelation. 
Marriage forms a part 
The Natural History | 4¢ the tite of every well ad 
of Man.—Ethnology—including the | human being. The elements of 
Manneis, Customs, Religions, and | love are inborn, The objects of 
Mode« of Life in the Different | Mar:fage stated, All young peo- 
Familtes, Tribes, and Nations will | ple require inatrncti and dl- 
rection in the select of suit- 





be given, 


Ph slology, the Laws | *¥le_life-companions. Phrenol- 
of Lite Dietetics Exercise, Sleep, | °%Y throws light on the subject, 
Study, Bodily Growth, ete.. will | 4" we discuss it on acientific 


principles, In the department of 


be presented on stricti es 
presented on strictly Hygienic * Our Sociat RELATIONS.” 


principles. 

Phrenology.-The Brain 
and its Fanctions, the Tempera- 
ments, Location of the Organs, 
Choice of Pursuits, ete. 


Physlognomy; or“ The 


The Choice of Pur- 
anita. —How to select the Pursuit 
for which a person fs beat adapt- 
ed, clearly explained ; the Learn- 
ed Professions of Law, Medicine, 
Me- 


and Divinity; Invention ; 


Human Face Divine.” A New | ohanica: Agriculture; Manutac- 
System, Eyes, Ears, Nowe, Lips, | turing, Commerce--in short, all 
Mouth. Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, | the interests of civilized society 


Skin, Complexion, with all * 
of Character,” and “ How to Read 
Them,” 


SlEu* | receive our careful attention. 


Miscellaneous,— 





The Human Soul.— | Ch ches, Schools, Prisons, Asy- 
its Nature, Office, and Condition | !ms, Hospitals, Reformatortes, 
iw Life and im Dears; Man's Spir- | €t-» dese thea with vies of Wer. 
itual State iu the Here and in the | *"!P. Education, Training, 

Treatment, command our atten- 


He: eafter. 

Biography.—In con- 
nection with rortraite and Prac ILiosTRaTED for 1*65. 

TERMS.—A New Volume, th« 41st, commenced with 
the January number. Publishe monthly, in quarto form, 
at #2 a year in advance. Sample numbers by first post, 20 
cents. Clubs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each per copy. Sup 
plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. Please 
address, Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 


| tien In each namber of Tak Prre- 
woteecan Journatn anno Lire 



























